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ENVELOPE MESSAGE 


THE ONE REAL FRIEND 
We covet the world’s good opinion. That’s all well enough so long as it does not Iead us 
: to sacrifice principles on the altar of expediency. But it is far more vital to our spiritual life 
j to covet God’s “Well done, good and faithful servant.” Shakespeare wrote, “The evil men do 
lives after them; the good is oft interred with their bones.” That is not true of God, though 
it may be true of the world. God never forgets the good we do. God never forsakes us. He is 
“an ever present help in trouble.” 
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STUDENT PASTORS SPEAK 
Clergymen of College Folk Write of Their Work in Schools 


CHRISTIAN service to the thousands of 
Lutheran students in non-Lutheran col- 
leges is a God-given responsibility of our 
Church. Effectiveness in developing the 
religious life of the students and guiding 
vocational choices cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents. A few of them tell their 
own story. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE— 
JOHN HARKINS, D.D., PASTOR 

Grace Lutheran Church, State College, 
Pa., provides a church home for the 655 
Lutheran students enrolled in Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Organized thirty 
years ago, the congregation has enjoyed a 
steady growth, numbering now about 400 
local members. Lutheran students in the 
college are invited to participate in the 
normal, healthy church life of this con- 
gregation. 

Students of the Lutheran faith are 
banded together in the Lutheran Student 
Association of Penn State, an active and 
enthusiastic organization with headquart- 
ers in Grace Church. Since the inception 
of the Lutheran Student Association in 
America, the Penn State group has played 
an important role in its work. 

Many hundreds of Lutheran alumni of 
Pennsylvania State College, having had 
their loyalties deepened by their associa- 
tion with Grace Church during their years 
of educational training, are now serving 
the Church in many states of the Union 
and in other countries of the world. 

The future is bright with prospect in 
this land-grant college of the Keystone 
State. $6,000,000 are being expended this 
year in the erection of new buildings. The 
student body is experiencing phenomenal 
growth. A larger church plant is needed 
if the Lutheran Church would provide 
adequate facilities for her young men and 
women in this rapidly growing educational 
center. 


METROPOLITAN CHICAGO— 
CHARLES W. KEGLEY PASTOR 

Lutheran student work in Chicagoland 
is highly significant because of its sheer 
size, its intensive pastoral service, and its 
unique administration and organization. 

The Board of Education and the Illinois 
Synod of the United Lutheran Church, 
through the pastor for students, serve dur- 
ing this academic year over 2,074 Lutheran 
students im colleges, universities, and 
nurses’ training schools alone. The Lu- 
theran Nurses’ Guild of Chicagoland brings 
together in religious activities over 412 
student nurses in 48 schools. The con- 
sideration that Chicagoland is one of the 
world’s major educational centers and that 
Lutheranism is particularly strong statis- 
tically in this section of the country makes 
it evident that here is a tremendous chal- 
lenge to serve these leaders in Lutheran- 
ism of tomorrow. 

The pastor for students functions pri- 
marily as a minister, preacher, counselor, 
and friend to Lutheran students. The very 
heart of the work is in a personal appeal 


for loyalty to Jesus Christ and to life in 
His Church. Such an appeal must con- 
stantly blend intelligence with religious 
zeal and a knowledge of modern univer- 
sity life. 

Student organizational work is admin- 
istered in a unique way by means of close 
co-operation with the committee of synod, 
the Women’s Missionary Society, and the 
Lutheran Brotherhoods of the various 
synods, and most conspicuously through 
the Metropolitan Lutheran Student Coun- 
cil of Chicagoland. This Student Council 
is self-governing, non-synodical, affiliated 
with the Lutheran Student Association of 
America, and has as active adviser the 
pastor for Lutheran students, and as con- 
sulting advisers, leading clergy and lay 
members of the entire Lutheran Church. 
The council brings into corporate relation 
all Lutheran students in the metropolitan 
area, dividing their representation and 
activities into four units, according to the 
four main types of institutions: graduate 
and professional; university and college; 
nurses’ training; arts, business, and tech- 
nical. Local campus student associations 
sponsor their own religious and social pro- 
gram, and unite in the Metropolitan Coun- 
cil in sponsoring church services, student 
conferences, discussion groups, forums, 
socials, and deputation work as city-wide 
events. 

Lutherans can be justly proud of the 
fact that, according to the judgment of 
independent educational and religious 
leaders, the work of no other religious 
body even remotely compares with this 
highly developed service now rendered 
Lutheran students in Chicagoland. 


METROPOLITAN PHILADELPHIA— 
R. H. GEARHART, D.D., PASTOR 


The history of the thirty years of Lu- 
theran Student Work in Philadelphia can 
never be told in cold facts and figures. 
Since its inception the different conditions 
that pertain in this city of colleges have 
made its prosecution take on a different 
coloration than that of most centers. Here 
the majority of the students return to their 
homes every evening and are entirely “off 
campus” over week ends. So a preaching 
ministry has never been emphasized, but 
individual work with individual students 
has been accented. 

Today in the fourteen institutions within 
the city limits more than 1,600 Lutherans 
are enrolled. More than 800 come from 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania alone. 

Those who do not return to their homes 
every night are scattered in boarding 
houses and dormitories in an area more 
than 200 square miles in extent. This 
group alone, some seven hundred in num- 
ber, presents a task of no mean propor- 
tions for any one man. 

During the last sixteen years a series of 
weekly noonday group meetings has been 
developed, so that now every weekday I 
meet with a group of students on a dif- 
ferent campus. These groups discuss the 
ethical and religious problems which they 
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face, and out of these discussions grow 
hundreds of personal interviews every 
month. 

“Home” churches are found for out of 
town students; “deputation” groups visit 
congregations and Luther Leagues of 
“commuters,” and visits of students by stu- 
dents and by the campus pastor are car- 
ried on throughout the year. 

-In other words a huge, complex, diver- 
sified, scattered student family is resident 
in Philadelphia and every available means 
is used to take the church to them and 
them to the church. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN— 
EDWARD J. BLENKER PASTOR 

During the current academic year con- 
siderable progress has been made in the 
work among Lutheran students at the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison, Wis. 
Arrangement has been made for student 
membership in Luther Memorial Church, 
which is adjacent to the campus. To date 
sixty-five students have availed themselves 
of this privilege. The Lutheran Student 
Association of Madison actively participates 
in the work of the Hub Region L. 5S. A., 
Mr. Charles Stickler being Hub Region 
treasurer and Pastor Blenker one of the 
regional advisers. : 

One of the highlights in the year’s work 
was the Religious Emphasis Week, or Uni- 
versity Preaching Mission. Among the 
members of the team of national religious 
leaders were Dr. Mary E. Markley and Dr. 
Conrad Hoffman, Jr. On the closing day 
of that week, Dr. Hoffmann addressed one 
hundred thirty students at their annual 
banquet. Dr. Hoffmann’s address was pro- 
vocative of much serious thinking among 
the students and many favorable com- 
ments. 

In January a Lutheran Graduate Club 
was organized and has been active in dis- 
cussing many of the questions which con- 
front the church in modern nations. 

Probably the most cheerful bit of prog- 
ress made during the year is the organiza- 
tion of a Madison Pastors’ Council for 
work among Lutheran students. This body 
consists of pastors from all the Lutheran 
bodies except the Synodical Conference. 
The first project will be the publication of 
a Lutheran Church Directory for the sum- 
mer session students at the university. The 
work among the summer session students 
is to be done jointly by all Lutheran 
bodies for the first time in the history of 
Lutheran student work at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


METROPOLITAN BOSTON— 
NORMAN D. GOEHRING PASTOR 
In spite of the extra demands upon the 
time of the pastor in connection with the 
efforts to acquire funds for the proposed 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Wuen Last November the 
printing presses were turning 
out their annual crop of 
Thanksgiving copy, from the 
President’s proclamation down 
to cute little recitations, writers 
and editors had a tough time 
to balance the importance of 
the occasion with the value re- 
ceived. In wide areas where 
drouth and dust and flood had 
wiped out the year’s prospects 
and driven the people from the 
very soil, preachers and peo- 
ple had to dig deep down into 
their souls to find the thing for 
which to be thankful. 

One essayist, breaking 
through all conventions, headed 
his write-up boldly with the caption, “Thankful, for What?” 
He saw strikes, unemployment, preparation for war, and— 
the barren fields. Maybe he was right from his point of 
view. But, do people who see God’s goodness in nothing 
else but the size of their breadbasket, recall whether they 
ever asked for anything else in the first place than what 
the harvest provided? Did they pray at all? We make much 
of a formal observance of Thanksgiving after the Lord has 
given, or is supposed to have done so, but forget entirely 
through an appointed season of prayer to invite God’s bless- 
ing “to establish the work of our hands” when 

“We plough the fields, and scatter 
The good seed on the land.” 

It has not always been so. The ancient church, as far back 
as the fifth century, was more careful’in paying courtesies 
to the Almighty, saying “Please” before the “Thank You.” 
The three days preceding Ascension Day were days of fast- 
ing and supplication for God’s special blessing on the fruits 
of the earth. Processions would move from the church 
through fields and back again, singing hymns and litanies 

“For all things bright and good, 
The seed-time and the harvest, 
Our life, our health, our food.” 

Today, among the five hundred seventy-eight hymns of 

our hynmnal not one, according to its specific contents, could 


be assigned as expressive for such special season of prayer 


as the ancients observed, save for the reference in the above- . 


quoted Thanksgiving hymn. It only emphasizes the uni- 


_ versal attitude that it is easier to celebrate seasons when 


tables are loaded, than those which can be held only by 
looking prayerfully into the future and ascribing to God 
alone the power to give and to withhold. But there is at 
least one congregation in the United Lutheran Church, St. 
Paul’s, Summer Hill, Pa., under the leadership of the Rev. 
C. A. Steigerwalt, who is reviving the ancient custom of 
the “Festival of the Sowing of the Seed,” using Whitsunday 
for the purpose. According to a report that has drifted this 
way, it is marked by annually increasing interest on the 
part of the people in the surrounding country. Its first 
observance occurred in 1934. The Summer Hill pastor has 
shown the way in the right direction. Such a Sunday should 
find its place, in one form or another, in the program of 
any church. 
Theodore Roosevelt Began It 

When in 1909 Theodore Roosevelt appointed his Country 
Life Commission, he did not anticipate that it would take 
nearly thirty years before the churches in America would 
awake to the fact that a survey of rural life had been pro- 
vided by him and suggestions offered for improving condi- 
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Rural Life Sunday 


By Martin SCHROEDER, D.D., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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tions all around. Only now, 
after all these years, a begin- 
ning is made in a general way 
to take more than passing 
notice of what the first Roose- 
velt tried to point out, by 
observing the Fifth Sunday 
after Easter, Rogate, the Sun- 
day preceding Ascension, as 
Rural Life Sunday. 

Its observation was launched 
at a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Agricul- 
tural Missions, held in 1929. 
Ai that gathering a reeommen- 
dation was adopted requesting 
the Home Mission Council, the 
Foreign Missions Conference 
and the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America to promote its observance. 
It is meant to help in developing a deeper sense of depend- 
ence on God the Creator and Sustainer of the universe, “in 
Whom we live, move and have our being.” 

Preachers as a rule are averse to the observation of 
“days,” particularly when they cannot see any relation be- 
tween the objective pointed out and the gospel they are ex- 
pected to preach. No one should blame them for it. With 
Rural Life Sunday, however, it is different. Not even the 
largest city congregation would be able to find good reason 
for failing to fall in line with this trend of setting aside a 
season of prayer for the farmer’s toil, which after all, to- 
gether with God’s blessing, make Thanksgiving possible at 
the end of the year. But, there is even more to it than what 
concerns our eating. May the words of Theodore Roosevelt 
help us to understand what is meant. He said, “Our civ- 
ilization rests at bottom on the wholesomeness, the attrac- 
tiveness and the completeness, as well as the prosperity of 
life in the country.” Thomas Jefferson’s sentiment may also 
be added, “Let the farmer forevermore be honored in his 
calling; for they who labor in the earth are the chosen people 
of God.” 

Rural Church Important 

These words should be sufficient reason that churches all 
over the country should think of Rural Life on this par- 
ticular Sunday, not only because the farm represents the 
nation’s breadbasket, but because it is the place where the 
people in the city church and their pastor came from at the 
outset. More likely than not, you my reader, are the farmer 
who through his son or daughter moved to town. There was 
a time when no preacher could get very far in an address 
before the “When-I-was-a-boy-on-my-father’s-farm-in- 
Ohio” was heard. With this the common ground of speaker 
and audience was reached, as most of them had traveled 
the distance from farm to town themselves. 

In spite of this profit or loss farm-to-town movement, the 
United Lutheran Church is still a predominantly rural de- 
nomination, strange as it may seem. According to the 1936 
U. L. C. A. survey of parish education, only 31.3 per cent 
of our congregations are found in cities of over 2,500 pop- 
ulation. 19.3 per cent are in towns of over 1,000 and less 
than 2,500, and 14.3 per cent in villages with less than 1,000. 
The largest single group, however, is right out in the open 
country, namely 34.6 per cent. So you see, more than 68 per 
cent of our congregations have immediate reason to cele- 
brate Rural Life Sunday and call to their own attention the 
great place they occupy in the life of church and nation. 
By way of comparison, it is interesting to note that the 
records of the Norwegian Lutheran Church in America 
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show 75 per cent of their congregations outside of cities 
with more than 2,500 population. 

What the city owes to the country on man power and 
wealth may be illustrated by an example which can be 
observed in many parts of the land. This writer’s place of 
residence happens to be Lincoln, the seat of Nebraska’s state 
university with about 11,000 students. Where do they come 
from? Out of 532 ¢ities and villages within the state, only 
thirty-five have more than 2,500 population; it therefore 


stands to reason that the larger number of these students , 


come into this city from the farms and country districts. It 
means two things: first, that the professional and business 
people are to that extent provided by the farm, and second, 
that through these students the farmer’s hard-earned money 
goes to town, never, except in rare instances, to return. A 
few figures may help to make this clear. 


Dollar Values Impressive 

According to estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics for 1920-29, the 6,300,000 net migration from the 
farms represented a cost to the farming people of not less 
than $14,000,000,000. In addition $5,000,000,000 was trans- 
ferred in the settlement of farm estates. Nor is this all. 
Some $8,000,000,000 was paid by farmers as interest dur- 
ing the decade, and some $10,000,000,000 as rent. In all, 
$35,000,000,000, more or less, was transferred by the farmers 
to the non-farming population during that decade in these 
several ways. This is about one-third of the gross value of 
the agricultural production during the same years. The size 
of this cost may be pictured by recalling the fuss that was 
raised when World War veterans a few years ago asked for 
a miserly billion and a half. 

If we add now to all of this the staggering transfer of farm 
equities to absentee landlords during the dark years that 
followed the financial frenzy, amounting to about 70 per cent 
of all and value in the best states of the corn-belt, over 
against 25 per cent in 1880, anyone with a grain of imagina- 
tion can draw for himself a picture of the city’s moral obliga- 
tion to the farmer. Is it not quite reasonable then to remem- 
ber the city dwellers’ benefactor at least on one Sunday 
during the year? 

Not only do centers of population draw from the country 
its people and its wealth, but for their very economic se- 
curity they depend upon the farmer, as it is built upon 
wholesome family life. A family, to be a national asset, must 
possess two distinct qualifications: first, reproduction, and 
second, unity. The farm family possesses both, and there- 
fore is entitled to honors and considerations due any national 
foundation stone. This may sound a bit dogmatic, but it is 
not. Plain facts and logic are back of the statement. Accord- 
ing to Federal Census figures, professional and business 
people have in America the fewest children per family, 
less than it takes to maintain the present level of population. 
Again, farm families have the largest number of offspring, 
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and more than their own perpetuation requires. A survey 
among married former co-eds of a crack eastern university 
revealed the fact that they averaged half a child each, while 
a little red schoolhouse near Morgantown, Pa., has out of 
a total enrollment of forty-five, thirty children by the same 
family name. Though an instance or two may not be con- 
clusive evidence, it illustrates the point that America’s in- 
crease in population, the people that the city is feeding on, 
comes from the rural districts. 


Country Folk Are Church Folk 
Furthermore, the farm family is reproducing itself not 
only in the biological sense, but also in the spiritual. As the 


farm family lives and works together, so they are also dis- 


posed toward a common church. In the country we speak 
of Lutheran communities, Catholic communities, and so on, 
and each preserves its identity fairly well. In the city, so 
Roger Babson tells us, 30 per cent of the church member- 
ship is found in their place of worship on Sunday. In the 
country, he assures, it is an average of 70 per cent. While 
the divorce rate all over the nation is, roughly speaking, 
one out of every six marriages, a perusal of country church 
records gives to the folk there only one out of approximately 
200 unions. It is in the country where you have the firmly 
established, spiritually coherent family life, producing its 
like both physically and spiritually. Taken by and large, 
city life spells decrease in population, that is, decrease in 
life, which finally means death for any given line of blood. 
Country life, if given a chance to continue and not being 
crushed by sinister forces, offers the opposite, and in truth 
is for church and society the way of life. 

The city’s only attraction lies in the noise it is sending 
forth through many channels, including the preachers, with 
the result that many young theologians are drawn to work 
in the cities (where seminaries are located), but where only 
one out of three has any assurance ever to land for an abid- 
ing position. It is plain that what the church needs in its 
relation to the country is a new outlook upon the rural por- 
tion of its membership. Rural Life Sunday affords such an 
opportunity to examine the situation. 

There is one more reason why Rural Life Sunday should 
be given a wide berth in the program of every congrega- 
tion. The Women’s Missionary Society have chosen for 
their winter months’ study the general theme of “Rural 
America.” Many facts have been unearthed for them since 
last fall, and greater appreciation has been felt here and 
there by country churches on account of it. 

Such an observation will have a salutary effect upon the 
pastors themselves. The prominent city leader will help to 
put down a few notches his congregation’s sense of self- 
sufficiency, and the unknown shepherd in some obscure 
corner of the prairie will come to realize that he; of all men, 
is in fact in charge of the control pit of the waters of life 
that pour out over church and over nation. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE . 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Centenary of Steam’s Conquest of the Atlantic is 
being celebrated in England. April 22 marked that anni- 
versary of the arrival in New York harbor of the first vessel 
to cross the Atlantic Ocean entirely under steam power. It 
was the Sirius, a vessel built for service in the English Chan- 
nel but which was hurriedly started from Cork, Ireland, and 
made the trip in 19 days. Its triumph, however, was short- 
lived; for on the same day, only a few hours later, the Great 
Western, a vessel built for ocean service, came puffing in 
from Bristol, England, having made the journey in 15 days. 
Yet America can claim a partial anticipation of the conquest 
of the sea by reason of the Savannah, a vessel built in New 
York harbor, which crossed successfully from Savannah, 
Ga., to Europe in 1819, 19 years earlier, under the propul- 
sion of steam with auxiliary sails. 


China’s Fame as the Originator of All Things, good and 
bad, has again been vindicated. Dr. C. M. Wilbur, curator 
of Chinese ethnology at the Field Museum, ‘Chicago, told 
the American Oriental Society recently that 2,000 years ago 
China launched a “New Deal” of its own, -with all the 
familiar marks of America’s present social experiment. The 
movement was inaugurated by the empire’s Prime Minister, 
Wang Mang, and included the nationalization and equal 
distribution of the land; government monopolies, including 
the manufacture of salt, wine and iron; the control of mines 
and other natural resources; government loans to business 
men for productive enterprises at low rates of interest; a 
price control program to aid the farmers which bought up 
excess crops to be stored in government granaries against 
bad years. 


Taking the Joy Out of Shopping, it is feared, will be the 
result of a recent decree issued by the Turkish authorities. 
When the law becomes effective, as it will soon, all articles 
of merchandise must have their prices plainly marked upon 
them. If any shopkeeper should accept another price—less 
or more—he will be subject to a heavy fine. It is a moot 
question what will become of the effectiveness of the law in 
the face of the age-long Eastern delight in skilful bargain- 
ing, in which the battle of wits produces more satisfaction 
than the accomplished sale. The government is likely to 
learn that its authoritarianism has gone a step too far. And 
then there are the customers to consider, especially the 
tourists who came back with glowing tales of the marvelous 
bargains they have procured. Even for the Westerner the 
_ purchase of curios and antiques will become a drab pro- 
ceeding. 


Orders Have Just Been Issued in Vienna (April 23) to 
“purge” the Austrian National Library of all proscribed 
“non-Aryan” volumes. This famous library, whose price- 
less collection of manuscripts and books was begun in the 
sixteenth century under Emperor Maximilian I, contains 
more than 1,200,000 books. The “purge” began two weeks 
previously in public book shops with the destruction of all 
books written by Jewish authors, especially by those who 
have already been exiled from the lands of their birth. The 
act is reminiscent of Egypt’s militant Mohammedan con- 
queror, Omar, who destroyed, as the legends tell, the great 
Alexandrian library, the eighth wonder of the world, saying 
as he did so: “If it contains anything contrary to Al Koran, 
it must be destroyed; if not, it does not need to exist.” 


President W. A. Eddy of Hobart College recently called 
on the nation (April 23) to give thanks for “a truthful 
press.” Addressing the American Society of Newspaper 
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Editors, he said: “While we continue to be openly critical 
of ourselves and of our nation, let us not forget to be grate- 
ful that we live in the only great nation on the face of the 
earth today where a citizen can read the truth about his 
world. This is our most priceless possession.” Then Dr. 
Eddy used the right to criticize by asking the editors to 
eliminate their “voodoo vocabulary of superstition,” by which 
he meant “the hypnotic use of the words by all political 
groups to lull the reader into a coma, and screen the issue 
(which) appears on all sides. If this prostitution of thought 
to vocabulary goes on apace, the time will come when men 
must stop reading at all if they are to keep their heads on 
their shoulders and their feet on the ground.” 


Some Mexican Mining Towns Have Been Emulating the 
heavenly Jerusalem. Their streets, however, are only paved 
with silver, according to a recent report (April 30) of the 
National Geographic Society. The reason for this seemingly 
extravagant display is due to the fact that “early Spanish 
processes of separating silver from the ore were crude and 
left much silver in the tailings,” which were later used for 
road-surfacing. Under the influence, perhaps, of Uncle Sam’s 
indulgent generosity in the silver-buying agreement with 
Mexico, these streets were being dug up and resmelted, 
especially where the silver content was particularly high. 
The streets of the new Jerusalem are safe, however, for 
gold is sterilized, you know. 


Advice to the Churches Comes From England. In a recent 
assembly of the National Free Council meeting in London, 
its General Secretary, Rev. S. W. Hughes, pointed out the 
church’s “solemn task of helping to arrest the drift towards 
power politics.” At the same time, in Bournemouth, Dr. 
S. M. Berry, Secretary of the Congregational Union, de- 
clared, “If in any system of government you throttle liberty 
and substitute for it any kind of autocracy or dictatorship, 
you have an atmosphere in which our churches simply can- 
not breathe. So let us confess it now, while it is still quite 
safe to confess it, that in that fundamental matter we are 
the undying foes of every kind of dictatorship of every 
shape or color, whether it be black, brown or red. For we all 
know that if liberty perished under the aegis of any of their 
systems, we should perish with it.” 


Light from the East in a Present-Day Revival of Hinduism 
is making a bid for attention. Its mark of distinction consists 
in a vigorous lay leadership, among whom Gandhi, Tagore, 
Ranakrishna and Arabindo Ghosh are being claimed as the 
most significant and influential in recent years. The priestly 
ranks have very. little to do with the varied forms of the 
movement; it remains for the laymen to stress the eternal 
union of the spiritual and the secular by the claim that the 
popular religion has always been closely interwoven with 
everyday life as a vital force. This lay agitation has found 
variegated expression in progressive movements, such as 
“the Fellowship of Faith, Liberal Hinduism and a Universal 
Religion”; but the practical worth of traditional ideas has 
also found many lay defenders. In this age of upheaval and 
change these laymen are offering Hinduism as a sufficient 
answer to the present perplexities and problems of life, and 
they claim the sanction of Hinduism for every radical depar- 
ture from the traditions of the elders. This lay movement, 
at the same time, issues a challenge to Christianity, which 
“must be able to point to conditions different from those 
which now exist throughout the Western world, where 
ideals are professed in the church services, but are not 
practiced to any appreciable extent in daily life,” if it is to 
make any real progress in India. That is a criticism that 
could just as well be applied to Hinduism, even in the lay 
movement, but the stricture on Christianity is one that 
needs to be taken seriously to heart. 


BEGINS IN THE CRADLE 


Mildred E. Winston Cites War and Extravagance as Contemporaries 
of U. L. C. A.’s Early Years and Draws Conclusions 
About Higher Education 


THE PRESIDENT of the United Lutheran Church met with 
the Board of Education in January 1938 in the regular in- 
formal session which preceded the business meeting of the 
Board. Problems of the church relating to higher education 
were talked about with much freedom and real concern. It 
was at this time Dr. Knubel told of studies being made by 
the officers of the church which showed comparisons over 
certain periods of years in finances and membership. Some 
of these figures were published in the January 26 LUTHERAN. 

These figures are burning themselves into the conscious- 
ness of the church. Aside from terrific social and eco- 
nomic factors of the past two decades, they stand out as a 
barometer of the morale of the church during a brief but 
rapidly changing era. The figures are one indication of the 
church’s spiritual vitality. 

There are also other indications of the vitality of the 
church. They are measurements in terms of human per- 
sonalities—our students. 

The average present junior in college was born about the 
time the United Lutheran Church came into existence— 
1918. His childhood was lived during the time America was 
telling the world she “won the war.” Prohibition was being 
given a brief, farce test. Money came easily and was spent 
more easily. It seemed as though everybody was going to 
college. Even the church dissipated in erecting huge and 
elaborate edifices. The child could not help being affected 
by the spirit of the times. His mind, emotions and spirit 
were trained to react to a false inflation. 

Then the crash! Most of us quite overlooked the fact that 
especially to the adolescent the crash was far more than a 
financial one. This immature person suddenly had to face 
the fact that his glorious, rich and cultured world had 
dropped out from under him. His nation was no longer 
secure. Moral life was becoming more openly sordid. The 
hope of college became dim, high school was a struggle. 
Many of his friends were “on relief” and he shared the 
family fear of federal aid. Even in church he became money- 
conscious—because of lack of finances—and frequently ex- 
perienced the demoralizing results of the local congregation 
“built upon the sand.” 


Outlines and Emphasizes 

In spite of all these difficulties, a survey made by the 
Council of Church Boards of Education indicates that last 
year almost 40,000 Lutheran youth were enrolled in the 
institutions of higher learning in America. Each student 
bears in his own personality the marks of weakness and 
strength of his childhood and early adolescent environment 
and training. With rare exceptions, the college will only 
bring into bold relief the marks already made. His educa- 
tion will only better prepare him to be a weakling or a tower 
of strength among his fellows. The effect of his higher edu- 
cation will have been determined to a large extent before 
he entered college. 

It may be taking statistics to a point of absurdity or it may 
be a definite shock to realize that, according to figures which 
can be deduced from the survey on church affiliations of 
college students (mentioned above), one Lutheran student 
of the future is born every hour—or approximately one 
United Lutheran Church student, every three hours. 

Obviously the Lutheran Church believes that childhood 
is the most important period of a person’s life or it would 
not hold the doctrinal position it does on baptism; neither 
would it believe so firmly in education. The church rightly 
takes as one of its most important educational functions, the 
training of men for the ministry. The fourteen colleges of 
the United Lutheran Church are invaluable factors in plant- 
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ing and replanting the church. Without the 267 pastors in 

educational centers it would be impossible for the church 

to keep in touch with a large proportion of its students. 
The student pastor, the college and the seminary are 


- 


4 


dependent to a large extent upon the foundation of edu- — 


cation laid in the parish. Christian higher education begins 
in the cradle. 

The child that is being born this minute needs more than 
an ordinary home in order to be a Christian student. Fine 
culture, rigid moral standards, much church-going and 
quoting of Scripture do not make a home Christian. The 
spirit of Christ, out of which grow these other things, must 
be the daily experience of the child. 

Elaborate edifices and much ceremony (whether the 
stated liturgy of the church or poorly improvised infor- 
mality) are not adequate substitutes or often even channels 
for the consciousness of the Spirit in worship. 

Highly organized church schools, with strong pressure 
attendance, noisy orchestras and loud singing cannot take 
the place of consecrated, intelligent teachers. 

As the child grows into adolescence and youth the church 
owes him devout, Christian public school teachers. The 
social and economic life of the community is the church’s 
responsibility. The souls of its children are housed in human 
personalities that are susceptible to other human contacts. 

As a Lutheran Church we do not believe any of these 
institutions through superficial or external change can be 
the means of Christian influence upon children and young 
people. In order to have genuine Christian influence there 
must be properly trained leadership. 


More Than Pastors 


Leadership in a congregation refers to more than the pas- 
tor. He needs teachers, organizational leaders, council mem- 
bers, musicians and other laymen who, under his direction, 
help create opportunities for Christian training, experience 
and development. 

It is all a cycle. Each part is dependent upon every other 
part. The future student who is being born now needs the 
guidance of a pastor now being trained culturally, mentally 
and spiritually in the best the church can offer through its 
seminaries. He needs church school teachers and organiza- 
tional leaders who are in our church colleges or teachers 
who shall be willing to receive training from those who 
have had higher educational advantages—a deaconess, parish 
worker or special lay worker. 

Many of our future public school teachers and other pro- 
fessional and business leaders are receiving their education 
outside the church college. The church must depend upon 
pastors in college centers to interpret the church to the stu- 
dent during his four years on the campus. 

Homes are being built by young men and women whose 
lives must increase in spiritual power if their children are 
to have the needed daily Christian experience. Pastor Nie- 
moller in the Epilogue of his autobiography pays the fol- 
lowing tribute to his own home, a parsonage, which com- 
bined in it the influence of state, culture and religion: 

“When I now think on these eventful and decisive years 
of my life, the question arises whether my call to the pulpit 
was not inspired through—if not actually decided by—the 
traditions of my parents’ house. I am bound to admit that I 


should scarcely have found my way to it if matters had been, 


otherwise. One may have one’s own ideas concerning the 
effect of a Christian upbringing, but my experience has con- 
vinced me that a spirit of piety derived from the parental 
home is a decisive factor in a man’s life...... % 

The child begins his college education at birth. If the 
church wishes this education to be Christian, it must see to 
it that all those people upon whose guidance the child is 
dependent are themselves mature Christians. 
be Christians who have received the highest type of training 
through educational institutions and leaders of the church. 


—_———a\ 
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MAKING A CHRISTIAN TEACHER’ 


By ONE oF THEM 


By a “Christian teacher” I mean one who not only at- 
tends a church, although that is an important phase of the 
teacher’s life, but especially one who lives his Christianity 
daily. The tremendously important influence of the teacher 
as a living example has been stressed again and again by 
writers of educational textbooks, and it is precisely in this 
role of “model” that the importance of church attendance 
comes into the picture, aside from any personal benefit the 
individual may derive from this practice. For essentially 
in his role as teacher the individual is important only in so 
far as he helps his students. Therefore the daily conduct 
of this teacher, his philosophy of life, his joy in service, his 
happy relationship with his students, his scholarly and truly 
scientific search for truth, should be so much a part and 
parcel of his Christianity—of his Lutheranism, if you will— 
that his sincerity in his affirmation of belief can never be 
questioned. This may sound idealistic, but a true Christian 
cannot but be an idealist—neither, for that matter, can any- 
one else who hopes for something better than mankind has 
achieved. It is not easy to be a follower of Christ, especially 
when it comes to tolerance and truth. It is so easy to as- 
sume an “I-am-holier-than-thou” attitude, but feeling that 
way about it makes it almost impossible to prove! It is, 


| perhaps, one of the chief difficulties of a teacher to avoid. 


Having a certain amount of authority thrust upon him 
through his position, and being in a small way an authority 
in one field, there is a strong temptation to think he is an 
authority in all fields, especially if he is honestly convinced 
that his religious life is a way of salvation. It is well for our 
Christian to remember that the Great Teacher knew a lot 
more than he ever will and yet He was the most tolerant 
and merciful of men. 

The question naturally follows: “How can such a Chris- 
tian teacher—or again, such a Lutheran teacher—be 
trained?” It is difficult in answering such a question to be 
impersonal, especially if one feels, as I do, that every in- 
fluence in one’s education was in the direction of helping to 
make one a Christian teacher—a good Lutheran teacher in 
fact—and that any shortcomings are entirely a matter of 
personal failing and not in any way the fault of the training 
received. I shall take the privilege of becoming somewhat 
autobiographical in my remarks and offer my experience 
for what it may be worth. 


Home Influence 

That the home must be the background for any education 
is self-evident. That in it, as in the school, the question of 
the good example is extremely important seems evident, and 
yet how many parents send their youngsters to Sunday 
school but rarely go to church themselves! Aside from any 
outward manifestations of Christianity, it seems to me that 
the spirit pervading the home is the real essential influence. 
The children of broken homes have served too regularly as 
ease studies for abnormal or criminal psychology to leave 
any doubt of the fact that a happy home at least is essential 
for normal development, and for a Lutheran, a religious 
home, where tolerance and mercy and thoughtful thanks- 
giving for blessings received are a part of the very fabric 
of home life, is equally necessary. Absolutely no doubt can 
be held on this point. 

It happened that by chance I was sent to one of the ele- 
mentary schools held in a Missouri Synod congregation, 
although my family at the time belonged to the New York 


* The author of this article naturally desires her name withheld. She 
has received the degree of doctor of philosophy and is teaching in a large 
Eastern municipal college. Board of Education. 


Synod church in which I was baptized and later confirmed. 
My parents were German, and an uncle was a minister 
abroad, but synods meant nothing particular and a Lutheran 
church was a Lutheran church to them. So as they moved 
about the city, they belonged successively to a Missouri 
Synod congregation, an independent Lutheran group, and 
finally to a New York Synod church. Attending this little 
one-room school was one of the greatest blessings the writer 
has ever had, for the teacher was a man of rare understand- 
ing, a thoroughly Christian teacher who made the religious 
lessons mean more than words and who filled the life of 
the pupils in that school with a real joy as well as with 
sound knowledge. Religion there became an habitual part 
of my life—not a Sunday activity, and all I have learned 
about the importance of habit formation in the early life of 
the child has been borne out by the experience of the rich 
influence in my own life as well as in that of others who 
have had the privilege of knowing this perfect teacher. The 
rest of my education was carried on in non-religious institu- 
tions, but the early teachings stayed with me, aided, of 
course, by regular church attendance. In a sense, I would 
urge the establishing of more such religious elementary 
schools, rather than a further establishment of church-re- 
lated colleges, valuable though these may be in their service 
to the church. The Protestant churches as a whole have a 
good deal to learn from their Catholic neighbors when it 
comes to the importance of habit formation in church life, 
although by no means do I wish to imply that church mem- 
bership should be merely a matter of habit. 


Lutheran Student Work 

In my later education, aside from the individual influence 
of many excellent teachers, I feel that one factor again was 
of tremendous importance—the Lutheran student group I 
found at college and with which I have kept up ever since. 
This group with its meetings and conferences reaches hun- 
dreds of students who have no church connection at all or 
who are away from their own churches, as well as many 
who have not found in their own pastors, for one reason or 
another, the person to whom they can turn when religious 
questions of a more or less academic nature confront them. 
In many institutions their beliefs or creeds are questioned 
directly or indirectly by their teachers. Here is a place 
where habit often helps to tide one over until reason and 
faith have met again. A Lutheran student group meeting 
is a sensible and natural place to thrash out such problems 
—more natural really than in a church group where fre- 
quently there are no others with similar difficulties, so that 
one would feel a bit reluctant to mention them. Again I 
feel that here is a tremendous field for greater activity of 
the church—a service which it owes its young seekers after 
truth. 

As a background to school and home, the church stands 
as a tremendously important factor. The influence of the 
pastor cannot be over-rated. The importance and the 
seriousness of confirmation lessons, the consecration of the 
adolescent when he joins the church, as well as other church 
contacts—all these are problems through which the churches 
often help and sometimes hinder the development of the 
Lutheran teacher. The question of the intellectual appeal to 
the student, especially in that sophomoric stage of “knowing 
it all,” is tremendously important if the student is not to be 
lost. After all, if religion is to be a complete experience it 
must be a part of the whole individual and must encompass 
his heart, his head and his hands. Only then can there be a 
truly Christian teacher. 


Christianity Stabilizes 

“But why a Christian teacher? Why not any good teacher 
with a sound ethical outlook? One cannot teach religious 
views in the average class, but one can be a decent, con- 
scientious individual without belonging to a church, so why 
all the fuss about being a Christian?” It seems to me that 
in this turbulent world, the stability of a Christian and his 
faith in the future is essential, especially if he is a teacher. 
There are enough problems in this world to be faced by the 
student without feeling that his teachers have no idea where 
they are headed. Then, too, it seems as if the only real hope 
for a returning sanity to individuals and nations alike is the 
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realization that co-operation will get one further than com- 
petition, and that faith creates faith while suspicion and 
hatred beget only further distrust and bitterness. The prac- 
tice of “turning the other cheek” is sadly in disuse, but youth 
still learns much through imitation, and the most important 
single factor in the education of a child is the personality 
of the teacher with whom he is working. The qualities of 
tolerance, love of humanity, absolute honesty, faith in God 
and one’s fellowmen, fearlessness, joy in living, and peace in 
the prospect of death, these are the things a student should 
find in his teacher to imitate. His church teaches them; his 
Saviour lived them. May we have more Christian teachers! 


CONGRATULATIONS ARE IN ORDER 


Saskatoon Lutheran College and Seminary Aged Twenty-five Years Celebrate Birth Year 
By THE Rey. HENry W. Harms, Former President 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ago, in the wide expanses of this con- 
tinent’s “Last Great West,” a tiny baby was born of humble 
parents. The doctors that attended its birth wouldn’t say 
whether the child could live, and in the parental hearts the 
‘Soy that a man is born into the world,” was completely 
overshadowed by anxiety. The baby, however, did live, suc- 
cessfully overcame in his childhood days all the vicissitudes 
of poverty and want, and grew into a robust young man. 
We have been head nurse to this baby for thirteen years, 
are still proud of him, and now take it upon ourselves to 
invite through these lines all the readers of THE LUTHERAN 
to take part in a fitting celebration of his twenty-fifth birth- 
day, which is to take place in the City of Saskatoon, Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, Dominion of Canada, on May 22. In 
spite of the above names, the baby is not an Indian, but 
sprang of good Lutheran stock, is closely akin to us all, and 
was officially adopted into the family of the United Lu- 
theran Church at the age of seven. He can, for various 
reasons, lay claim to your good will and brotherly love, and 
from these considerations I deem it my duty to present him 
to you. The baby’s name is: “The Lutheran College and 
Seminary at Saskatoon.” 


History Repeated Itself 

In the Eighties of the last century, what had happened in 
the East 250 years ago, repeated itself in Western Canada: 
Lutheran settlers began to penetrate a new country. In 1888, 
they sent a Macedonian Call to the church in the East, and 
this call was answered by a young pastor from Philadelphia, 
Heinrich Coelestin Schmieder;—providentially, we believe, 
for in this way the duty of the spiritual care for these sheep 
without a shepherd was laid at the door of our church in 
the East, although the Lutheran synods in the Middle West 
were much closer to them, geographically and otherwise. 
For more than twenty years the Board entrusted by the 
General Council with the development of this work made 
itself the mouthpiece of the Lord, reiterating again and 
again the question once addressed to Isaiah: “Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for me?” But amongst all the men 
graduated from the seminaries in the East, as far as is 
known, only one man offered himself for service in Western 
Canada during all these years. It is idle, perhaps, at this 
day, to speculate on what might have happened if our 
Church in the East had been sufficiently wide-awake to 
enter the open door in Western Canada; but sad reflections 
do arise if one considers that according to the Canadian 
Census of 1931, there were in that year in the three prairie- 
provinces not less than 242,919 Lutherans, and that there are 
at work today more than 330 Lutheran pastors, of whom 


only about fifty are our own, serving about 10,000 members. 

The prayers of the German Home Mission Board did not, 
however, remain entirely unanswered: Men from various 
institutions in Germany, and in larger numbers from Kropp, 
offered themselves for that pioneer work. They went up 
there with youthful enthusiasm, but there was nobody there 
to direct and counsel these young men in the ways of build- 
ing a church under the conditions pertaining to this coun- 
try. When it became apparent that Western Canada was to 
have its fair quota of Lutheran settlers, the eyes of the 
Western synods turned to this land of promise, and they 
sent an ever-increasing stream of pastors trained in Amer- 


ican seminaries, against whom our own men, few in number, 


ill-assorted, and handicapped in different ways, had to com- 
pete. They stood their ground well, but in 1911 conditions 
had become so precarious that despair threatened the little 
band of men gathered in the Manitoba Synod. 


A Heroic Group 

It was out of this situation that the heroic decision of the 
Manitoba Synod to embark upon the task of training its 
own pastors was born. It seemed to be “Either do or die.” 
The resolution of synod was at once put into action and the 
work begun, not because we had or even saw the where- 
withal to carry it through, but because the difficulties ahead 
were either not seen or were forgotten under the pressure 
of the overwhelming need. To every lover of the church, and 
to every heart that beats for the great cause of Missions, this 
tableau must be of interest: A little group of about thirty 
Lutheran congregations scattered over an area of half a 
million square miles, made up of about 4,000. confirmed 
members, who were all recent immigrants, strangers in a 
strange land, all engaged in the desperate task of gaining a 
foothold in the new country, everyone as poor as his neigh- 
bor, worshiping in simple frame churches and in sod-huts, 
coming to communion in their striped overalls for want of 
a better suit,—hungry for the bread of life, convinced of the 
utter hopelessness of expecting relief from the church-at- 
large,—dedicating themselves to the labor of rearing for 


their vacant pulpits a native ministry, out of their own sons, | 


in a school which would have to be built up, as far as they 
could see, with their own slender means. What were the 
“visible assets” of the ministerial education-project thus 
launched? The president of synod announced that after 
“careful calculations” he had come to the conclusion that 
synod would be able to make an annual contribution of 
$620 to the “College,” and he further stated that we had the 
blessing of the German Home Mission Board in the shape 
of promise of financial support “according to the Board’s 
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ability.” The less tangible assets were as follows: There 
was at that time, within the confines of the whole synod, not 
one single boy with more than a grammar school education; 
amongst the laymen of synod, there were only two men with 
more than high school education. None of us pastors had 
ever had anything to do with any educational institution in 
this country, or had obtained his education here, or had 
even a fair command of the English language. There were 
in addition, however, certain assets in the realm of “things 
not seen,” such as Faith, Courage, and Determination. And 
so “The Lutheran College and Seminary” of Western Canada 
was born one crisp November morning in 1913, in a little 
bungalow on the banks of the Saskatchewan River in the 
little town of Strathcona; the faculty consisting of pastors 
J. Goos, T. Hartig, and the writer, together with Mr. Sol- 
heim, a Norwegian Lutheran student at the University; the 
student body consisting of four dazed youngsters. 

In 1914, the town of Saskatoon was chosen as the perma- 
nent site for the institution. It was centrally located, but had 
only a small, struggling Lutheran mission. The “College” 
was planted in the southeastern corner of the town, whereto, 
it was hoped, the service facilities would soon be extended, 
which event is still, as far as water and sewerage are con- 
cerned, amongst the “things hoped for.” A mile across the 
fields towered the battlements of the Provincial Univer- 
sity, this distance being held sufficient to insure against 
“contamination” from that quarter. In the meantime, $3,000 
had been raised by the congregations of synod, and with this 


’ encouragement the first building was erected at a cost of 


about $13,000. The year of the cornerstone laying was also 
the year of the declaration of war by Canada, and the war 
lasted four years. During these trying years, not much 
could be expected in the way of development; but by the 
grace of God, the institution was kept alive. The “College” 
consisted of a Pro-Seminary with about a score of boys. 


Theological Training Begun 


In 1918, the confirmed membership of synod had risen 
to 5,000, and their contribution towards the school for that 
year amounted to $2,950; this income being supplemented 
by a grant from the Home Mission Board of about $1,000. 
An attempt was now made to develop the Pro-Seminary 
into a regular academy, teaching the academic course of the 
Provincial High School curriculum. At about the same time, 
the idea to send our boys to an Eastern Seminary for their 
theological education, was abandoned as impractical, and 
theological lectures were started by Pastor Goos and the 
writer for two boys. These boys supplemented their educa- 
tion received at our school with lectures at the University, 
both earning a bachelor’s degree. One of them was ordained 
in 1922, the other a few years later; both are still members 


' of the ministerium of the Manitoba Synod and have been 


richly blessed in their pastoral labors. 

In that same year, a significant change had also taken place 
in the alignment of the parent-church in the East: The 
United Lutheran Church was born. The Manitoba Synod en- 
dorsed the merger, hoping and praying that some good might 
come out of it for its school of prophets, which prayer, as 
will be shown, was not in vain. In 1920, the Manitoba Synod 
sent a representative delegation to the convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to find out what might be expected for our 
cause from the new body. That we succeeded, in days filled 
with anxiety, to obtain from the church the permission to 
collect a fund of $50,000 for the development of the institu- 
tion, has to me always been a testimony of the divine guid- 
ance which controlled that assembly. We also brought home 
something even more important for our school: We had es- 
tablished our first contact with the Board of Education. 
Thus, a new era in the development of the institution may 
be dated from that convention in Washington, in 1920. 

(To be continued next week) 
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UNDOUBTEDLY the year 1938 will become in the Methodist 
Church of America the basis of future grateful anniversary 
celebrations. With the adoption on April 29 by the Meth- 
odist Church South of the plan of merger which has been 
under consideration for several years, the agreement of the 
three largest Methodist groups to unite is now completed. 
The assembly of representatives to organize the 8,000,000 
members under one ecclesiastical regime will no doubt occur 
promptly. The three groups have been nearly unanimous 
in their approval to organic unity for American Methodism. 

By a coincidence which many followers of Wesley are 
doubtless noticing, the mammoth merger of 1938 is a bicen- 
tennial event for Methodist history. On May 24, 1738, John 
Wesley underwent the spiritual change which he and his 
followers distinguish as the Aldersgate experience. The 
name refers to a street in London at one of whose houses a 
meeting of Moravians was in progress. Wesley was then an 
ordained minister of the Church of England, but he had not 
found satisfaction in either his vows or his work. To the 
credit (or the discredit) of Oxford University the formalism 
of Anglican worship failed to engage his soul, although he 
belonged to what fellow Oxonians call the Holy Club. One 
of his adventures was a trip to America on a ship that en- 
tered the port of Charleston, S. C. (He spent seventeen 
months in Oglethorpe’s colony.) Many of his fellow pas- 
sengers were Moravians. No doubt the religious devotions 
on the ship predisposed him toward interest in the Moravian 
form of Christian piety. 

A writer in the Christian Advocate (Methodist weekly) 
describing the spiritual state of John Wesley prior to 1738 
warns against concluding that his Christian life began at the 
Aldersgate meeting. Says this article, “He was a conscien- 
tious Christian in the matter of his private worship and he 
was engaged in active Christian service. What he lacked,” 
again we quote the Advocate, “was both inward peace and 
spiritual power.” 

Wesley’s Own Description 

That which featured the contact on May 24, 1738, at the 
Moravian meeting is invariably referred to as the reading 
of Luther’s introduction to his commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans. In a little book written for the Aldersgate 
year by Dr. James R. Joy, former editor of the New York 
Christian Advocate, one reads Wesley’s own words about the 
experience: 

“In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in 
Aldersgate Street where one was reading Luther’s preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter before nine, 
while he was describing the change which God works in the 
heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely 
warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for sal- 
vation; and an assurance was given me that He has taken 
away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of 
sin and death.” 

Dr. Joy in a following chapter refers to various explana- 
tions of the May 24 occurrence. Some call it conversion in 
the sense that until the hour at which a feeling of trust 
made itself apparent to him, he was “a child of wrath,” a 
lost soul. Others describe it as the culmination of a series 
of spiritual trials and tribulations, a kind of emotional emer- 
gence from a condition of objective knowledge of salvation 
into a subjective assurance of his own immeasurable debt 
to his Redeemer. But however it is interpreted, Dr. Joy 
believes, it was the hour which dates a change in Wesley. 
Without this revolution of his soul, “there would have been 
no Methodist societies, no world-wide Methodism, and no 
evangelical revival, at least in the time and in the form that 
history records.” 

We remark again concerning the coincidence of the re- 
union of American Methodists and the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the founder’s experience with a writing of Luther. 
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Social Effects of Christian Mausstons—V 


By J. E. Grazre, TH.D., Missionary in India 


Tue Curistian, therefore, as he views other peoples in 
terms of his mission is exceedingly careful how he allows 
himself to think of them. People of other cultures are men 
just as he is. They resent being thought of as “heathen” or 
‘natives,’ and rightly so. They resent being thought of as 
bowing down to wood and stone. Their idols represent ideas 
and often have behind them a profound philosophy of life; 
frequently that philosophy of life is strangely akin to ideas 
quite prevalent in our materialistic West. The missionary- 
minded Christian is also extremely reticent in saying or 
even thinking anything in criticism of the social customs or 
beliefs of the people among whom he is working. Anything 
like the attitude which a writer such as Katherine Mayo 
assumed in her “Mother India” is extremely obnoxious. In 
the first place it leads those criticized to adopt a defence at- 
titude simply because the criticism is wholesale and unfair. 
Thus it closes the mind. In the second place it leads those 
criticized to search out, in the same blind way, the faults 
of the social structure of those who do the criticizing and 
the matter becomes one of mud-slinging and results in front 
page headlines setting forth American lynchings or in books 
such as those which have become current in India since 
Miss Mayo’s appeared, books such as that entitled “Uncle 
Sham.” The true Christian missionary endeavors to lead 
men to Christ and Him alone and he bids men examine 
themselves in His presence. Indeed, he includes himself 
and his people in the light of the same scrutiny. And this, 
we believe, is the attitude generally practiced by modern 
missionaries. 


One “Legalism” for Another 


The missionary is even somewhat reticent about defining 
such a thing as “sin.” If he sets forth the Decalogue he soon 
finds it unsatisfactory. It is true such a statement is useful 
in many cases, especially among the morally unschooled, but 
too often he finds someone who feels he has kept the neg- 
ative law in the letter and so has developed a sense of self- 
righteousness and self-satisfaction. On the whole, we feel, 
non-Christian social-mindedness already runs along the lines 
of legalisms, and to substitute one legalism for another is not 
satisfactory. The difficulty with non-Christian systems, espe- 
cially in the older cultures, lies not so much in ethics. Just 
as Christ did not add very much to Old Testament ethics 
so neither does He to most non-Christian systems. The dif- 
ficulty lies in religion and the religious basis of ethics. Again, 
setting forth a code tends to make him who feels he has kept 
it root religion not in God but in himself. He has kept the 
law and he does not need God’s help. That is, religion is 
really crowded out entirely and the effort is purely moral 
and the impelling force is “self” alone. So one is very likely 
to see one of two extremes: (1) either that of the Pharisee 
who so scrupulously performed all his religious duties that 
he really did not need or even ask for God’s help at all; 
(2) that of the Publican who was so abject in his short- 
comings that he felt there was no use trying at all; all was 
God’s mercy. In either case the result is that which is really 
in accord with what is already non-Christian religious faith. 
Hither man himself is God and no other God is needed or 
wanted, or man is nothing and in the hands of an incompre- 
hensible and capricious impersonal fate. It is Christ, God 
revealed in the flesh, Who alone gives the proper balance. 
His living Personality touches men as personalities and not 
in impersonal laws or codes. It is in this realm that that 
peculiar movement of today, the Oxford Group Movement, 
shows one of its inherent weaknesses. Its absolutes are apt 
to be “self” set-up absolutes and its effort “self-effort”: 


correspondingly the followers of this movement very often 
assume a kind of Pharisaic attitude to other Christians. 


Christ’s Exaltation Enough 


The Christian missionary finds that exalting Christ in 
word and life is sufficient. Anything added only obscures 
the matter and detracts. Christ’s power in this respect is 
super-human. The evil man either shrinks and seeks cover 
or is riled and becomes blatant in opposition. The sincere 
man becomes self-critical and seeks to change his relation- 
ships and make them more Christlike. This power of Christ 
to act as a mirror whereby a man may examine himself 
against what character ought to be is unique—we have never 
heard the name of any other god used in such a way. It is 
truly divine. Moreover it does not seem at all limited to 
those who call themselves Christians. Frequently, at least 
in India, one hears even non-Christians say, “Such and such 
an act is unchristian” or “Such and such an action is Christ- 
like.” 

What, then, are the social effects of Christian Missions? 
The question is obviously hard to answer. All depends on 
the character of the Mission, and this, as we have said, in- 
cludes the sending body as well as the missionaries sent. 
The character of churches in their missionary enterprises 
has changed remarkably in the last few decades, partic- 
ularly in their appreciation of non-Christian cultures and 
in their realization of just what it is they have to give. The 
change is still going on and perhaps has still to be thought 
through more clearly, or at least realized more widely. But 
on the basis of present-day conceptions we can at least 
venture a statement of social effects. 

Perhaps the great land of Hindustan with its profound 
genius for seeing through externals into the life underlying 
furnishes as good a background for making such a state- 
ment as any. At least that is the background with which 
we are best acquainted, and we believe that, to no incon- 
siderable extent, most non-Christian peoples share that mys- 
terious sense of being able to recognize life which is life 
indeed and not mere trappings. Yet in venturing such a 
statement care must be exercised. Certainly any detailed 
critical examination of social life and customs would be out 
of place. One would not make such references in the pres- 
ence of non-Christians, and certainly it would be most dis- 
courteous to do so behind their backs in an article intended 
for America. Nevertheless tremendous social changes are 
taking place in India—social changes that are both Indian 
and Christian and not mere Westernism, and Christianity 
cannot but be the leavening power that lies at the bottom 
of these. 


Ideas About God Changing 


Behind all the social changes which are taking place in 
India and which can be attributed to the influence of Chris- 
tianity, either directly or indirectly, lies a gradual trans- 
formation of religious thinking. It would not be exactly 


veracious to say that this is recognized as strictly religious, | 


but nevertheless Christianity has been .responsible for 
changing men’s ideas of their relations to God, to nature, 
to each other, and of the dignity and worth of human per- 
sonality. And this is responsible for the vast social changes 
which are taking place and which reach their fingers down 
even in minor social customs and adjustments. In order to 
indicate something of what this change is it is necessary that 
we describe, to some extent at least, the ideas prevailing 
previously. 

Perhaps there is no more accurate manner in which to 
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describe Hinduism than to say it is nature-worship. We 
would not be far afield in describing Mohammedanism in 
the same way,—in fact, as far as we are acquainted with 
non-Christian religions, we believe that all of them can be 
described, at least generally, by the same term. By saying 
that non-Christian religions are based on the worship of 
nature and natural forces we do not wish to be misunder- 
stood as condemning them wholesale. We frankly admit 
that there are elements in Judaism, in Zoroastrianism, in 
Hinduism especially as it is set forth in the Vedas, and per- 
haps in many other religions, which are or were genuinely 
divine insights. But none of these has had the power to 
withstand man’s natural tendency to worship nature. 
(To be concluded next week) 


SWEDISH TERCENTENARY 


Elaborate Arrangement Announced for Marking Landing of 
Colonists in Delaware in 1638 


THE MAIN feature of the celebration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of the first group of colo- 
nists under the patronage of Sweden in 1638 is civic; that is, 
it centers upon the meeting of the President of the United 
States and the Crown Prince of Sweden on Monday, June 
27, at Wilmington, Delaware. His Royal Highness of Sweden 
will present and His Excellency the President of the United 
States will receive the monument given by the Swedish 
government to mark the site where in 1638 a company of 
twenty-one colonists were landed. 

On the day preceding, Sunday, June 26, the Augustana 
Synod in annual convention in Brooklyn, New York, plans 
to adjourn so that its members may go to Wilmington. On 
Tuesday, the twenty-eighth, the celebration will move to 
Philadelphia. On the evening of that day it is planned to 
assemble visitors and people of Philadelphia and its environs 
in the Convention Hall of the city to receive the Crown 
Prince and the Bishop of Lund, Sweden. The following is 
the program prepared for that occasion: 


TuESDAY EVENING, JUNE 28 
Dr. P. O. Bersell, President of the Augustana Synod, Presiding 
6.30-7.00 P. M.—Organ Selections, concluding with Sebelius’ 


pe Beira arycia cenaen eee Professor Per Olsson, New York 
7.00 P. M. 
Procession of Clergy : 
Singing of National Anthems wo... canoe ... Audience 
(1) “America” 
(2) “Du Gamla, Du Fria” 
Invocation 
Introduction of Crown Prince of Sweden......Dr. P. O. Bersell 
PNGCWESS err ar tana ee Se te Crown Prince of Sweden 
MOCECtIONS it kins American Union of Swedish Singers 


\ Greetings by Lutheran leaders 


Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God” 


(Address... Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, President, Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania 

Offering : 

BARUA SRS al slerae ther k es ee Wat lt, Renee eit Lutheran Chorus 


Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, President, 

Augustana College and Seminary 
Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress Is Our Ged’”— 

to be sung in English, Swedish and German 

PNGUnGSS ent Bishop Edward Rodhe, Bishop of Lund 

ANTETN SESE 5 alo eo ne AMOI MRR OO cat gi He nel oA Lutheran Chorus 


a Confession of Faith and the Lord’s Prayer 


Led by Dr. P. O. Bersell 
Benediction Bishop Rodhe 
Hymn: “Guardian of Pure Hearts and Hearer” 


Nore: According to Dr. Gideon Olson of Brooklyn, chairman of the 
committee which arranged the above program, it may be necessary to 
make certain last minute shifts in the arrangement of the various items, 
so as to accommodate radio broadcast schedules. The program, how- 
ever, will remain essentially the same. 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Rogate—The Fifth Sunday after Easter 


O GOD, from Whom all good things do come: Grant to us Thy 
humble servants, that by Thy holy inspiration we may think 
those things that be right, and by Thy merciful guiding may 
perform the same; through... 


THE NAME of this Sunday, Rogate, means “Pray ye!” It 
does not, like the other “after Easter” Sundays take its name 
from the Latin Introit; that would be a bit difficult for us 
of today, for then the name would be Vocem jocunditatis, 
“With the voice of singing (rejoicing). Rogate is due to an 
historical circumstance. In the year 452 (Today, 1938!), after 
a series of devastating earthquakes, terrible famine and 
pestilences, Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne in Gaul, instituted 
devout pilgrimages of the faithful out into the countryside, 
with the purpose of making petition for relief from these 
scourges and that God would restore His blessing upon the 
earth. These solemn prayer-processions continued a number 
of days. From this ancient beginning arose the custom (still 
prevalent in many places) of observing this Lord’s Day and 
the three following days (next before the Feast of Our 
Lord’s Ascension) as Rogation Days. Upon these, litanies 
and prayers are offered that newly planted seed may be 
blessed with growth and fruition; that the earth may bring 
forth for the good of man and beast; that the tiller of the 
ground may enjoy Divine favor; so that from God, from 
Whom all good things do come, man may be sustained. 

This solemn season of prayer, together with the specific 
Gospel (John 16: 23-30) for this Day, a part of Our Lord’s 
instruction on prayer, no doubt gave the name to the Sun- 
day,—Rogate, “Pray ye!” But prayer also is praise: so re- 
member the joy of the Introit. Prayer also is devout aspira- 
tion and supplication: so realize the heart of the Epistle. 

These various elements find place in our Little Prayer 
today. O God, from Whom all good things do come: it is well 
to recognize and acknowledge the Source and Giver of all 
our good things. This is Spring: we plant; we cultivate; we 
give every care; we even add worry; but all this does not 
give life, nor growth or increase. This is life: we purpose; 
we plan; we labor; we strive mightily; but the blessing of 
success or accomplishment is of God’s goodness. 

Then there is another turn to this good things: the Petition 
developes this. It relates to spiritual things and to the high 
concerns of life. We have learned of these all in and through 
the Word. Do we perform them (Epistle)? We confess our 
faith; we profess our holy religion; but are we practicing 
“oure religion and undefiled,” or do we merely “seem to be 
religious?” The Epistle contains quite a little catalogue of 
practical evidences of a living profession. 

Now taking our Lord’s own teaching to our hearts, we 
really ask, and what we pray for is that God will make us 
truly religious!—that He will endow us with His Good Gift 
(you remember the Promise held out these Lord’s Days 
past), the Holy Spirit—by Thy inspiration,—“holy” is super- 
fluous: of course His inspiration cannot be but holy! Thus 
certainly we may think those things that be right: not only 
as over against things that be wrong; but as definite demon- 
stration that God’s Spirit possesses our hearts and minds in 
Christ Jesus. On our part there will be a source out of 
which right and good will issue,—all His fruits. 

But to know is one thing: to will must be present; and to 
perform must crown the thinking. Holy thinking will be 
holy doing. Therefore we also pray that by Thy governance 
we may perform (simply, do) the same. Paul says, “Quench 
not the Spirit”; James says, “Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only”: we pray, that we may think right and 
do right. But not alone!—through God’s governance (liter- 
ally: again a superfluous word, not in the original, merciful) 
means far more than guidance; for it includes His power, 
providential provision, control, and application to me. 
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CH EMPHASIS 


More THAN coincidence and convenience are served in the 
first article in this issue which deals with “the rural church.” 
We know of no doctrinal pointer to the fifth Sunday after 
Easter that would lead to selecting it for emphasis on the 
needs and resources of country congregations. In the north 
temperate zone the date of Rogate probably corresponds to 
seed-sowing time more frequently than any other Sunday, 
but the Christian faith and the Christian year have the 
same significance south of the Equator as north of it. Rather 
by the common consent of thoughtful observers and leaders 
than otherwise we have this growing attention to the rural 
church’s strength and weakness on the fifth Sunday after 
Easter. 

In our United Lutheran Church the recognition of the 
assignment has been given, although response in congre- 
gations is still a bit “spotty.” Dr. Martin Schroeder, whose 
article is in this issue, writes from the environment of what 
we usually call the Midwest. But also ready and scheduled 
for the next issue is a contribution from a group of parishes 
in eastern Pennsylvania. In both sections the significance 
of the rural church is well understood by the men who have 
written for the benefit of our readers. We mean very def- 
initely that they are competent to state the situation, to 
appraise the needs and the advantages, and to suggest ef- 
fective action. If any editorial comment is in order, it may 
not go’ beyond advising urban and rural congregations to 
familiarize themselves with each other’s problems. Neither 
can exist without the other and neither’s qualities are 
superior to the attributes of the other. If technology and the 
shift cityward of the population are just now causing read- 
justments, the trend is temporary. 


WORTHY OF STUDY 


RECENTLY in Fremont, Nebraska, the editor had an oppor- 
tunity to observe very superficially an enterprise sponsored 
by. the Nebraska State University by which “Extension 
Courses” are offered by that school’s teachers to the farmers’ 
families of the commonwealth. Community clubs are formed 
and “projects” are agreed upon and distributed among the 
clubs’ members. In Dodge County, of which Fremont is the 
governing city, there are some forty groups with a mem- 
bership totaling 700 women. They. had their annual 
“Achievement Day” on April 27 with apparently a majority 
of those belonging, not only present, but deeply interested. 
The guiding spirit of the occasion seemed to be an alumna 
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of the university who belongs to the institution’s faculty and 
who knows how to be useful in devising projects for the 
farmers’ families and then encouraging their realization. 

This activity of the University of Nebraska doubtless helps 
to make that institution popular as well as familiar to the 
people of that commonwealth, and increases the esteem in 
which it is held. But it accomplishes that important result 
by giving the people something they can do. It goes even 
farther: it sets up standards of method and culture that are 
a step above the prevailing industrial and social levels and 
then urges the people to do the work attainment of advance- 
ment requires. Pessimists about human nature would 
prophesy immediate and wholesale failure for any scheme 
that calls for uplift, more work, more study and the state 
of discontent that is assuaged only by seeking for what real 
toil will deliver them. Probably there are a good many of 
Nebraska’s farmers that insist on staying stupid on the 
erroneous theory that they are thereby happier, but they 
have a more difficult time of it. 

A good deal of complaining will be heard in homes and 
later in congregations of the United Lutheran Church rel- 
ative to peoplé: who are backsliders in their promises of 
service. Experience makes the fact beyond question that 
folk join the community of believers and then “fall away.” 
Where actual desertion of the Kingdom of God occurs, the 
result is a terrible one. Is the congregation ever to blame 
for such disasters? Are the opportunities provided through 
which the loyalty that is forged by service is available for 
the young people who have been confirmed? Or for the 
young married folk whose domestic ties call for different 
divisions of their time? Or even for elders who have no 
longer the same social interests as have the youth of the 
congregation? And when a congregation is so fortunate as 
to meet its financial needs “by purely Scriptural methods,” 
has it maintained the activities whereby the faith of its 
members will have an opportunity of expressing itself in 
deeds. as well’ as in words of confession? Faith not only 
manifests itself by action but flourishes thereby. 


ENCOURAGING REPORTS 


Part OF next week’s issue of THE LUTHERAN must be re- 
served for tabulating the final reports of accessions. More 
than a hundred cards arrived too late for inclusion in this 
week’s columns, but not for appreciation of the response 
of the pastors to our request for information concerning new 
members. When the next installment is completed it will 
show the largest total yet announced, being approximately 
three-fifths of the parishes of the United Lutheran Church. 
This advance over former years leads one to expect a second 
encouraging deduction, namely, an increase in the average 
per parish reporting. And the figures now in hand permit 
us to announce that there is a gain of about seven per cent 
over last year’s returns. 

The explanation of this advance does not in our opinion 
require any abstruse calculations. It is not weather nor 
politics nor new inventions nor immigration that has en- 
abled congregations to add more new names to their rolls 
than they could write in following Easter last year. The 
facts are that the Church’s Plan of Promotion and the Board 
of American Mission’s Anniversary Appeal have already 
begun to show results. We expect that the average of 
imerease per parish which is shown by reports to THE 
LuTHERAN will be complemented by a decrease in “Losses 
Otherwise” in the congregations. Perhaps that will not ap- 
peal in the next statistical reports because most of them will 
not include any portion of 1938. But it requires no special 
gift of prophecy to foresee that when the people bring mem- | 
bers in they are at the same time reducing the number who 
“fall by the wayside.” And now that we have started for- 
ward let us by all means keep moving along the lines that 


have proven themselves the correct ones. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK | 


THERE ARE times when events of interest and value to us 
who constitute the United Lutheran Church in America 
seem to occur with a speed and quantity that are compar- 
able to the rush and volume of the waters of a spring freshet. 
Tue LUTHERAN has learned to expect seasons of bounteous 
production of news and therefore of calls upon its pages for 
space. In late September and early October, when congre- 
gations resume the prosecution of plans for vigorous in- 
fluence on their communities; when conferences hold their 
autumn conventions, and when our colleges and theological 
seminaries open a year of teaching, we have more to tell the 
Church about what is happening than we have space in 
which to print it. The weeks just after Christmas and New 
Year are rather unproductive of articles and items for pub- 
lication, but the Epiphany Gospel and the season’s appeals 
soon quicken the pace of affairs, so that by the time the 
Church advances into the Lenten Season there is a full tide 
of work, which of course registers upon the Church’s jour- 
nals in the form of contributions. We need then to make 
adjustments between space and articles. Delay and inability 
to publish offerings result inevitably. 


Much Vigor This Year 

In an average year the three or four weeks following 
_ Easter show the subsidence of demands for space to what 
the editorial department can define as average. But 1938 is 
proving an exception. In our connection with THe LUTHERAN 
since October 1920 we have not been so thrilled by the evi- 
dence of our Church’s activities as news of them reaches 
us for publication. As the editorial in this issue states, the 
number of congregations happy in the number of accessions 
is unusually large. Our boards and agencies have been in- 
spired by the call of opportunities for service and by the 
interest the Church is showing in their appeals. 

Ideally, THe LutHeran’s columns week by week should 
bear witness through reports to interest in doctrines, to 
work at home and abroad and to the “open doors” for the 
extension of service. But for a news journal to print news, 
there must be events and movements. THE LUTHERAN, occa- 
sionally charged with being dull, could have retorted that 
activities supply news. Now that zeal is obviously found in 
all departments of our Church we can say without injury 
to anyone that there have been times whose achievements 
were few and small. Today only members who do not under- 
stand and do not share in the vigorous forward march of 
their Church can say their church papers are dull. 

But contributors, for a few weeks at least, must add 
_ patience to their talent for writing, our news correspondents 
must emphasize brevity, and our readers must not think 
the less of the contents of their church paper because prompt 
reporting is conditioned by the space at our command. We 
are not apologizing: we are explaining. Soon reports of the 
conventions of synods will arrive from our staff of writers. 
The Board of Education, the Boards of Foreign, American 
and Inner Missions all have messages and information of 
value to those who seek to extend the Kingdom of God. The 
National Lutheran Council, the Lutheran World Convention 
and sister communions have appeals for response or for com- 
parisons. We ask that our readers read their paper con- 
scientiously, keeping the issues at hand so as to note the 
connections of the activities in which as a fellowship of 
believers in Christ we are engaged. And by way of recrea- 
tion deal firmly though politely with the member of your 
congregation who never reads his church paper and there- 
fore rarely knows what is happening in. the realm of re- 
ligion. Naturally such an one lacks appreciation and enthu- 
siasm. Often he is carpingly critical...He needs to. become 
acquainted with his connections in the faith to enjoy them. 


Austria’s Evangelical Church 

Evangelical Press Service, the medium for informing evan- 
gelical church papers in Germany concerning church ‘and 
religious affairs, devotes the first two paragraphs of its issue 
of April 25 to the evangelical church in Austria. In the first 
of the two, the superintendent of the evangelical (chiefly 
Lutheran) churches of Austria states that they are in a 
federated relationship to each other. The second paragraph 
has the heading, “The New Establishment of the Austrian 
Church.” A fairly literal translation of the statement, which 
is credited to Pastor D. Ulrich of Gratz, reads: “Our sit- 
uation as evangelicals was changed almost overnight. We 
were a minority in a Catholic country and we lived under 
a regime at all times emphatically Catholic.—once that of 
the Hapsburg royalty, and then that of Prelate Seipel and 
Chancellors Dollfuss and Schuschnigg. Our church was 
never in the favor of the state church. For that reason it 
was subjected to strict oversight by the state and held in 
complete subordination thereto. And since the administra- 
tions of Dollfuss and Schuschnigg would not permit, we did 
not reach a change of relationships of our church to the 
state. Now we become all at once a part of the great Ger- 
man Evangelical Church, and as Evangelicals we belong to 
the majority in the new Reich. Our new regime is no longer 
resoundingly Catholic. It seeks to strengthen the conscious- 
ness of a great folk-community.” 

The paragraph closes with a fervent wish for cordial re- 
lationships with the evangelicals of Germany and for an 
avoidance of any confusion of ecclesiastical and political 
operations. In a following section gratitude is expressed for 
the receipt of financial aid which evangelical congregations 
gathered on April 10, and to which the German word 
Liebesgaben, love gifts, is applied. Evidently great poverty 
had been endured by the pastors and members of our church 
in Austria. 

By way of fairness, it should be said that connected with 
the statements translated above are expressions of appre- 
ciation of the political system, National Socialism. In the 
Austria which was taken over by Germany a relationship 
to the Vatican existed which was political as well as re- 
ligious. By that comment we mean that Chancellor Dollfuss 
with the knowledge, consent and encouragement of Mussolini 
undertook to graft upon the government of his country the 
sort of statecraft that was derived from the principles of 
Catholic Action. It is to this that the evangelicals refer 
when they call the recent regime emphatically Catholic. 
At the time when Dollfuss was at the zenith of his power, 
observers occasionally remarked upon the possibility of the 
return of Catholic state-power with the realm of the Haps- 
burgs as the nucleus of restoration. 

It is not true that religion and politics do not mix; they do. 
So do cotton and nitric acid. 


Missions and Morals 


WE WERE somewhat astonished recently when we found 
that several Lutherans who are in positions of leadership 
have not been reading the series of articles now appearing 
in Tae LutHeraAN of which Missionary Dr. Graefe is the 
writer. If by any chance you have postponed examining 
these articles, do not fail to read them. They contain the 
fairest appraisal of the strength of Oriental customs, the 
clearest distinction between the essence of Christian truth 
and its accessories from Western nations and the most ef- 
fective analysis of what Christian missions do for individual 
character and initiative that we have seen. Tue LuTHERAN 
thinks well of itself for having brought to its readers Dr 
Graefe’s caréfully written discussion of a question which 


‘oecurs so frequently when missionary work is considered. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“BUT BE YE DOERS OF THE WORD 
AND NOT HEARERS ONLY, DECEIV- 
ING YOUR OWN SELVES... . BUT 
WHOSO LOOKETH INTO THE PER- 
FECT LAW OF LIBERTY, AND CON- 
TINUETH THEREIN, HE BEING NOT 
A FORGETFUL HEARER, BUT A DOER, 
OF THE WORK, THIS MAN SHALL BE 
BLESSED IN HIS DEED.” 


What a wonderful message to the young 
men who are about to enter the office of the 
holy ministry. But it is equally applicable to 
others than pastors. There is a tendency 
among older people to think overwell of 
themselves. For them the mirror corrects. 


Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle, face it, *tis God’s 
gift. 
Be strong! Be strong! 


Be strong! 
Say not the days are evil—who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce—O 


shame! 

Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s 
name. 

Be strong! 

It matters not how deep intrenched the 
wrong, 

How hard the battle goes, the day, how 
long; 


Faint not, fight on! Tomorrow comes the 
song. —Maltbie D. Babcock. 


EXAMINATION DAYS 


As A scHootpoy I dreamed of the day 
when I should be out of school and 
“through with examinations.” 

I have been out of school a number of 
years, but I find that I am not yet through 
with examinations. Every day is examina- 
tion day now. 

Every time I make a speech I face an 
examination. The audience is the ex- 
aminer. If I fail, I never get a chance to 
take the examination over again. 

Every time I write an editorial I am 
examined. The people who read are the 
examiners. They give me a grade, and it 
may be years before I know whether I 
“flunked” or “passed.” 

I fooled a professor one time. I pre- 
tended I was studying when I was plan- 
ning a party. He did not call on me for an 
examination, and I “got by.” 

But I fooled myself. I never discovered 
it until yesterday. I was in the midst of 
an examination and desperately needed the 
information that was being given out while 
I was fooling the professor. I did not have 
it. I failed because I had fooled the pro- 
fessor. But who was fooled after all? 

No man ever gets old enough to get past 
examination days. The older we get, the 
more examinations we have to take.. 

Roy L. Smiru. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


MARIETTA’S MORNING 
GLORIES 


By Mabel Williams German 


Ir IT HAD not rained this incident prob- 
ably would not have happened. But it did 
rain and Kathleen Weyand was wholly un- 
prepared for it. She had neither umbrella 


nor rubbers, and she did have on her | 


lovely new spring hat of king’s blue straw 
and flaming poppies. 

The sky had looked showery all day 
until about three o’clock. Then the sun 
shone out and Kathleen ventured forth to 
do the necessary errands. Just as she fin- 
ished her shopping a loud clap of thunder 
warned her that she must hasten her steps, 
but the big drops began to fall, and in 
almost no time it was pouring rain. With 
a huge bag of groceries in one arm and 
two potted geraniums in the other she 
stepped under an awning to consider what 
was best to do. Kathleen had intended to 
be gone but a short time and she had left 
a potroast cooking over a low flame on the 
gas stove. To wait for the rain to stop 
meant a burned-up dinner and a very 
much disappointed brother. To go out in 
the downpour meant a ruined hat and 
drenched garments. 

In terms of dollars and cents there was 
no comparison, for the hat at five ninety- 
eight was a far greater loss than a piece 
of meat at seventy-five cents, but Kath- 
leen looked deeper than that. Tom worked 
so hard to provide her with a nice home 
and every comfort. He ate a cold lunch at 
noon and came home ravenously hungry. 
To be met by the odor of burned meat and 
nothing else was unthinkable. 


Could she take off the hat and ask in 
the store for paper in which to carry it 
home? Well, hardly, with both arms full. 
She might leave. the geraniums in the store 
until morning. But, no, that too was im- 
possible, for it was Monday the twenty- 
eighth of May, and Memorial Day was 
Wednesday. She had planned to go out 
to Fernwood Cemetery very early in the 
morning of Tuesday. 

Oh, well, what was the difference? Per- 
haps the hat would withstand the deluge. 

There was a short cut through a poor 
side street, little more than an alley, that 
would save at least two blocks of walking, 
and Kathleen decided to take it. She never 
went through the alley unless in a des- 
perate hurry. The dirt, the poor forlorn 
houses, were no less repellent than the 
forlorn-looking people who lived in them, 
and Kathleen always shunned the unpleas- 
ant when possible. But just now circum- 
stances demanded haste, so she drew her 
head down into her coat collar, gave a 
hitch to the cumbersome paper bag and 
another to the heavy flower pots. She left 
the sheltering awning and ran across the 
street into the forbidding alley. 

Half way through she saw a strange 
figure approaching her. He was a bent old 
man leaning heavily on a cane. His faded 


_ clothing hung shapeless on his thin body. 


She must come very close to pass him, and 
as she did so he asked in a meek, faltering 
voice, “Do you think she will come soon?” 

Kathleen had to stop to catch the words. 
“Whom do you mean?” 

“Marietta. Do you think she will come 
home soon?” 

“Why, yes, I think so. Who is Mari- 
etta?” 

“Just Marietta. I thought you were she 
when I saw the flowers. She always brings 
me one.” He touched the scarlet blossom 
reverently. 

A big red drop descended from the now 
soaked poppies on Kathleen’s hat and fell 
on her white collar. Then she realized that 
the old man was hatless. He must not 
stand here in the rain. “Has Marietta been 
gone long?” 

“Oh, yes. She always takes the work 
back on Monday. Is today Monday? She 
stays a long time today.” 

“What time did she go?” 

“IT think it was ten o’clock.” : 

The faded old eyes were looking into 
hers so trustfully, and the feeble voice 
quavered so that her heart was touched. 
“You have no hat on, and you are getting 
all wet.” One thin hand went up to his 
head. “If you will tell me where you live 
I will take you home.” 

He motioned vaguely into the distance 
from which he had come. “Up there a 
piece, but I want Marietta.” 

“T am sure she will come soon now. You 
better go into the house. Do you know 
which is yours?” He turned and started 
back with her. 

“T think I can find it. You see Marietta 
is my grandson’s wife. She does not speak 
very much English. She’s French.” Then 
as he paused before an open door he said, 
“T think this is the place. Ill know when 
I see the picture.” He started slowly up 
the stairs. Kathleen’s arms ached so that 
she thought she would drop her burden 
before she reached the top. She wondered 
how many families this old house held, for 
she could hear children crying and loud- 
voiced women talking. 

At last her guide stopped before an open 
door. “Yes this is the place. Here is the 
picture. Do you see it?” 

Kathleen looked into a clean living room 
with two windows facing the alley. On a 
table covered with a red cloth she dropped 
her packages and looked around her. As 
her stiffened arms relaxed she was con- 
scious of an air of decency wholly absent 
from the rest of the house. At one side of 
the room was a small shelf, and directly 
toward it the old man was going. He 
pointed to a cheap picture frame decorated 
with sea shells. It held a picture of a sol- 
dier boy in khaki uniform. His gay, laugh- 
ing eyes seemed to look out at her. His 
hair was rumpled, and as she stood, hat 
in hand, he seemed about to speak. The 
old man took it reverently from the shelf 
and put it into Kathleen’s hand. 

“There he is. That’s Kenneth, my grand- 
son. See, here is his name.” He pointed 
to a printed paper under the glass. 


") 
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Kathleen needed but a glance to realize 
what it read, “Killed in action August 29.” 
And one name among the many, under- 
lined with ink, was “Kenneth L. Rankin.” 
Tears started to the girl’s eyes, but the old 
man did not notice. 

“He loved Marietta and married her in 
France,” he continued. “Then he gave her 
all the money he had and told her if he 
was killed she must come to America and 
find me. She is a good girl, and she has 
taken care of me ever since. Do you think 
she has forgotten to come back today?” 


“Oh, no; I am sure she has been de- 
tained somewhere and will come soon.” 
Kathleen gave her answer bravely enough, 
but in the back of her mind was the 
thought that an accident might have hap- 
pened, and she shuddered. 

“When I was a young lad only seventeen 
I joined the Northern army. That was way 
back in 1865 when the war was most over. 
I'm eighty now. Sometimes I get it ali 
mixed up and think Kenneth must have 
been with General Grant, too.” : 

Kathleen felt a lump come in her throat, 
and for a minute she could not speak. Then 
she said, “I am glad Marietta could come 
over to take care of you.” 

“Yes, she does very well. I don’t see 
why she is so late today. I would like 
something to eat.” 

“Why you poor dear. I don’t believe you 
have had any lunch. If she left at ten 
o'clock you must be hungry. It is after 


_ four now. Let me make you a cup of tea.” 


— 


“I guess you can find it. I don’t know 
much about such things.” 

“T am sure I can. I’ll look in this cup- 
board.” 

With a grateful look of content he sank 
into a chair by the table and Kathleen took 
one of the shining pans from behind the 
tiny gas stove and filled it at the faucet. 
As she bent over the sink a big red drop 
splashed down from the poor hat. She 
hastily snatched it off her head and hung 
it upside down over the sink. “There, let 
my poppies shed all the tears they want to 
in there. I can’t leave this childish old man 
here all alone. He might go out again, and 
I don’t dare shut the door for Marietta 
might not be able to get in. Oh! my poor 
pot-roast.” 

Then she had a comforting thought. She 
had left the key with Mrs. Clinton of the 
flat below her, so that if the laundryman 
eame she could get in. Perhaps she would 
smell the meat and rescue it. No matter 
what happened to her own dinner her duty 
was right here at present. Kathleen opened 
the cupboard door, but one look showed 
it pitifully bare, and she hastily closed it. 
Her own package held tea, bread, and dried 
beef, and from them she prepared a tasty 
lunch. In a few minutes the old man was 
eating it with much appreciation. 

She asked his name. 

“T am Lieut. John L. Colburn, and Ken- 
neth was my only daughter’s son. There 
are very few of my comrades left to march 
in the parade on Wednesday. Marietta said 
I might go if I felt able. Are those flowers 
for me to take?” 


“Of course they are.” Kathleen set the 
pink and red geraniums right in the center 
of the table. He seemed so pleased to have 
a listener as he rambled on about Pershing 
and Grant, Gettysburg and France, getting 
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them woefully mixed. Kathleen wondered 
what kind of person Marietta could be to 
leave him here alone so long. 

As soon as he finished eating he said, 
“Now I'll take my nap.” With her help he 
hobbled over to a large rocking chair cov- 
ered with faded cretonne. In a few minutes 
he was asleep, and Kathleen quietly washed 
the dishes and as quietly put all her own 
purchases into the tiny cupboard. 

(To be concluded) 


THE VIKINGS OF THE 
NORTH 


Arctic exploration and polar investiga- 
tions have long been prominent activities 
of Scandinavian scientists. Contributions 
to our geographic knowledge as a result 
of these scientific researches loom large 
in a comprehensive perspective of the his- 
tory of civilization. A recital merely of 
the names of those Scandinavians who 
have helped to push back the frontiers of 
our ignorance in Arctic and Antarctic 
regions would be a very long list. A few 
of them are found on modern maps. 

The Vikings of the North have been sea 
adventurers for hundreds of years. One 
might appropriately call them Crusaders of 
Boreas, for while men of other lands sought 
thrills in hazardous trips to the Holy Land, 
the brave men of Scandinavia sought and 
found adventure in crusades through the 
frozen North, among icebergs, and across 
immense wastes of snow. Nearly a thou- 
sand years ago Leif Ericson and a hardy 
crew of explorers crossed the North At- 
lantic Ocean in a small but staunch Viking 
ship. They visited a land which they 
named Vinland, because of the vines they 
found growing there. Geographers now 
believe that Vinland was North America, 
and that the place visited by Leif Ericson 
was some unknown spot on the shore of 
either Labrador or Newfoundland. To 
Scandinavia, therefore, belongs the honor 
of discovering North America. 

Viking ships of the kind employed in 
these perilous adventures of a thousand 
years ago are still occasionally unearthed 
in Scandinavia, where it was long the cus- 
tom to bury them in the ground with their 
commanders. At the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, held in Chicago in 1893, a 
Viking ship was one of the leading attrac- 
tions. 

Continuing undiminished throughout the 
centuries. Scandinavia’s interest in mari- 
time adventure and in polar exploration 
and discovery persists to the present day. 
Her ships and her sailors visit every port 
in the world—Ezchange. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Rice SatMon Loar. Soak one table- 
spoonful gelatine in one-fourth cup cold 
water and dissolve by adding three-fourths 
cup hot milk. Add one teaspoonful of 
salt, one-half as much pepper, one can 
salmon, one cup cooked rice, one table- 
spoonful melted butter. Pour into a wet 
mold and let stand to harden. Serve cold 
on lettuce or hot with tomato sauce. Any 
other meat or fish may be substituted for 
the salmon.” 
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SYMPATHY 
Don’t say to the fellow who’s down and 
out, 
“Forget your troubles. Cheer up, old 
scout!” 


Dut give him a wholesome, friendly hand, 
And say, “I’m sorry—I understand.” 


The saddest thing in life, maybe, 

Will happen—who knows?—to you or me, 
And it won't be in us calmly to smile 

Or put it aside for a little while. 


So cheer him over the roughest spot 
With sympathy, for he needs a lot. 

For many a heart that’s tired and broken 
Longs for a word that is never spoken. 


It’s fine to know, at the close of day, 
That you helped someone in a human way. 
So give him a wholesome, friendly hand, 
And say, “I’m sorry—I understand.” 
—Nan Terrell Reed. 


FERNS 


THE FEATHERY FERN, the feathery fern, 
It groweth wild and it groweth free, 
By the rippling brook and the whimpling 
burn, 
And the tall and stately forest tree. 


There is something about the graceful 
fern that readily attracts those who love 
the artistic and beautiful. Then, too, the 
fern grows best in the cool and dark re- 
cesses of the deep woods, all of which 
adds to its charm. 

Much is admired, but little is known of 
the fern family. The first book, which was 
a modest affair, “The Ferns of Kentucky,” 
by John Williamson, was published in 
1878. A short time after this publication 
many more followed, and then we began 
to learn something of the artistic fern. 

There are four thousand varieties, well 
distributed over the world. Nearly all the 
ferns are perennial, while most of them 
are deciduous; some are evergreen. 

The fern has no flowers, and, therefore, 
does not propagate from seed; however, 
under the leaves you will notice the fruit 
dots or spores. It is from these that the 
young fern grows. From two to seven 
years are required for the fern to mature. 

—Exchange. 


SMILES 


“T wisu,” said the young wife to her hus- 
band, “that our bank could get on its feet 
and stop sending our checks back marked 
‘No funds.’ A bank that hasn’t got enough 
money on hand to pay a four-dollar check 
ought to be merged and put on a sound 
basis.” Exchange. 


“THERE is an old phrase, ‘to get religion,’ 
which sounds as if religion belonged to 
those who entered into it. But it is really 
just the other way. Religion must get us 
and enter into us. Unless we belong to 
Christ, and are His servants, doing His will 
obediently and humbly, we know nothing 
about the Christian life.” 
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CHRISTIAN CILIZENSHIP 


Jesus Sets Forth the Requirements to Be a Christian Citizen 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 12: 13-17, 28-34. The Sunday School Lesson for May 22 


ConrTROVERSY concerning Jesus intensified 
as His life drew to its close. Tuesday was 
a busy day for Jesus; it brought forth many 
attempts to check His teaching and work. 
He had ample cause for indignation against 
the different Jewish parties, Pharisees, 
Herodians, Sadducees. Each party in turn 
found itself embarrassed by Jesus’ teach- 
ing, and each in turn tried to discover 
some flaw by which His death could be 
brought about legitimately. Although 
there was sharp enmity among these 
parties they were willing to “bury the 
hatchet” and join forces against Jesus. 
Each party looked on with interest as an- 
other party sent representatives to talk 
with Jesus in an attempt to trap Him. 

The lesson theme comes from two of 
these controversies, one head by Pharisees 
and Herodians, and the other by a lone 
scribe of the Pharisees. Both controversies 
had to do with matters pertaining to good 
citizenship. The question of the justice of 
taxes was bothersome then as it is now. 
The matter of church dues was not settled 
then any more than it is today. The au- 
thority of commandments was not viewed 
by all alike then, and it is not now. But 
Jesus handled the questions asked Him, 
and His questioners with keen insight and 
skill. In fact, instead of being trapped 
Himself, He trapped those who would trap 
Him. 

Taxes 

Pharisees and Herodians were opposing 
parties, the former exalting Jewish na- 
tionalism and religious rites, and the lat- 
ter supporting the government of Herod. 
Pharisees were against paying tax to 
Rome; Herodians endorsed the payment. 
Pharisees cared but little about the rights 
of government; Herodians had small re- 
gard for the rights of the church. Pharisees 
put religions ahead of government; Hero- 
dians put government ahead of religion. 
So they had argument about the justice of 
paying the Roman tax, Pharisees denounc- 
ing it and Herodians upholding it. Their 
pro- and anti-tax squabble sounds quite 
modern. 

In this tax dispute they had a chance 
at Jesus. Their representatives approached 
Him with reverence and flattery, and, with 
assumed sincerity, asked His opinion on 
the matter of the lawfulness of paying the 
tax. It seemed that Jesus must take sides; 
He must be for or against. If He was for 
the tax, the Pharisees could accuse Him of 
disloyalty to the Jewish religion. If He 
Was against it, the Herodians would in- 
stigate His arrest as a traitor to Rome. 

Jesus was not caught; He saw through 
the scheme; He detected the bait and re- 
fused it. Calling for a coin, they fetched 
one to Him. He asked about it, and their 
answer acknowledged that it was a Roman 
coin, and that by its use they were bene- 
fited by Roman privilege and protection. 
It was logical for Jesus to say that since 
the coin was Ceesar’s and they used it, 
they must pay tax to Ceesar. 


Dues 


Jesus had the advantage of His foes, and 
He used it. He did not stop with the tax 
question. He was addressing Jews. He 
called for as much loyalty in supporting 
the cause of God as of Rome. But what 
they were to give to God was not a tax, 
but an acknowledgment of what was due 
to God. In their possession was much that 
belonged to God. Simple justice called for 
giving back to God what was His. Nat- 
urally this answer did not please the 
Herodians, who thought mostly of govern- 
ment, but it pleased the Pharisees who 
advocated supporting their religion. 

So Jesus made clear the double obliga- 
tion of any man. He has tax to pay to the 
government that protects him, and he has 
dues to give to God. There was no con- 
flict between the two. A man could not 
say I need not pay God, for I pay taxes 
for the protection I need. Nor could a 
man say I support my church and do not 
need to pay taxes. Citizenship has both 
obligations; there must be support of gov- 
ernment and of church. 


Law 


A lone scribe, maybe more sincere than 
we are apt to think him, brought Jesus the 
question of the rating of laws. This was a 
disputed matter among the Pharisees, some 
setting forth certain laws as most vital, or 
teaching that the breaking of certain laws 
was not as bad as breaking some others. 
Jesus took the question seriously and re- 
ferred it directly to the Scriptures. He 
intended bringing out the principle, rather 
than joining in the controversy, relative to 
the rank held by different commandments. 
He set forth a summary of the Ten Com- 
mandments, showing how to meet duty to 
God and duty to man. He exalted love 
as the fulfillment of the law, that is, when 
a man’s life is dominated and motivated 
by love he will have no trouble about 


THINK OF THESE 


Go ro the words of Jesus for answers; 
questions, whether sincere or not, will get 
the right answer. 


Christian citizens keep the law and pay 
obligations to state and church as they 
are able. 


Any law that can be traced to the Ten 
Commandments is both just and binding. 


The outstanding example of Christian 
citizenship is Jesus Christ. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


May 16-22 
Earthly Loyalties. Mark 12:13-17. 
Heavenly Loyalties. Mark 12: 28-34. 
Citizens of Two Worlds. John 17: 13-19. 
h. Duties of Citizens. I Peter 2: 13-25. 
God the Founder of Governments. 
2: 17-24. 

- Duties to Rulers. Romans 13: 1-7. 
The Christian Citizen. Psalm 15: 1-5. 
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commandments; to keep them will be his 
natural and normal course. 

The lawyer rose to the occasion with an 
endorsement of the soundness of Jesus’ 
declaration. Being an upholder of the 
Scriptures, as every scribe was under vow 
to be, he could not do otherwise than honor 
Jesus by saying, “Thou hast well said.” 
This step up toward the requirement for 
discipleship, looking toward fitness for the 
kingdom, did not escape Jesus’ attention, 
and He commended the scribe as having 
approached the kingdom. So skillfully had 
Jesus answered all these various ques- 
tioners that none dared take more ques- 
tions to Him. Of course there was not 
much time left for questions, for two days 
later Jesus was arrested and three days 
later He was crucified. 

Law, as well as taxes and dues, has its 
place’ in the requirement for citizenship. 
The law discussed by the scribe and Jesus 
was God’s law, and yet in the second table 
of that law is found practically every phase 
of human relationship, practically every 
sort of law that even a nation can enact. 
It is not going too far to say that if every 
mangand group diligently kept the second 
table of the Ten Commandments, there 
would be no trouble whatever about good 
citizenship, for the rightful demands of 
government would be met, and God’s work 
would not lack for adequate support. 


WELL ADAPTED 


WE HaAvE just listened to a discussion 
about the possible failure of certain far- 
flung plans because they were formulated 
largely in terms of the successful achieve- 
ments of a long-established church that 
was almost untouched by the waves of 
depression that have all but overwhelmed. 
other churches. It was in an old, substan- 
tial, well-settled community; there was not 
much moving about, and consequently not. 
much change in membership personnel. 
It is easy to fall into the error of sup- 
posing that what is going on so well in 
one church should be equalled by any 
church anywhere. But experience, as well 
as observation, shows that local conditions: 
alter the course to success. No one church. 
or condition can be selected as the stand- 
ard for measuring other places. 

We are apt to think quite smugly of our- 
selves when all is going forward, and to: 
forget that many are struggling harder 
than we ever have been compelled to do 
and yet are showing small returns for their 
labors. Probably all the persons we must 
deal with are “died in the wool” devotees: 
of our church, and have no alien opinions. 
or fanciful projects to promote. This does 
not mean we are in a rut, but we do find 
the going quite unhindered. Probably our 
Sunday school goes right along without: 
any troubles or interferences. It may sur- 
prise us to know what others have to con- 
tend with and against to keep going at all. 
We're sure that no hindering thing could 
happen here. 

Very soon there will start on this page: 
a series of brief statements under the 
heading: It Actually Happened. These 
have been gathered over a wide range and 
indicate some rather surprising things that 
do happen, some to be commended, and 
others to be ousted, ; 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


A GREAT AMERICAN 
LUTHERAN 


JOHN ALFRED MOREHEAD 
1867-1936 


“Tue BEST-KNOWN Lutheran in the 
world” was the deserved tribute to Dr. 
John Alfred Morehead at the time of his 
death in June 1936. It is usually wise to 
allow years to pass before any permanent 
measure is made of the life and works of 


- aman. But for this Lutheran world leader 


time is not needed for a correct appraisal 
of his career. Many other Lutheran lead- 
ers have been known and loved in their 
own countries. Dr. Morehead was known 
and loved by thousands in the twenty-two 
countries where he administered relief 
and brought encouragement and comfort 
after the great war. 

It should be an inspiration to the young 
folks of our church to learn more of his 
life. Sometimes we think of heroism in 
the terms of war service. Dr. Morehead 
was a hero of merciful work. Sometimes 
we think of heroism in the terms of the 
far-distant past. Dr. Morehead was a hero 
of our times, one personally known and 
appreciated by all the leaders and by many 
of the rank and file of the Lutheran Church 
of the world. His death is a call for re- 
newed consecration. As leaders pass they 
leave great vacancies, and it is the youth 
of today who must prepare to take their 
places. The church marches on! 


A Virginian 

John Alfred Morehead was born in 
Pulaski County, Virginia, February 4, 1867. 
After graduating from the public schools he 
matriculated in Roanoke College, Salem, 
Va. In 1889 he graduated with the degree 
of A.B. and immediately enrolled in the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. In 1892 he graduated and 
was ordained by his home synod. He 
served two pastorates before entering into 


a more general service, Burkes Garden, 
Va., 1892-94, and Richmond, 1894-98. 


Educational Leadership 


The unique talents of Dr. Morehead in 
scholarship and in administration led to 
his call to the presidency of the Southern 
Theological Seminary, then at Charleston, 
S. C. Here he was expected to teach Sys- 
tematic Theology as well as to be the ad- 
ministrator of an institution. To prepare 
himself more thoroughly for his professor- 
ship he spent a full year in European 
study and travel. This year was significant 
in his later life, for it gave him a grasp 
on European conditions and an acquaint- 
ance with Lutheran leaders there that 
were invaluable aids in his program of 
European Lutheran Relief. 

At this point in his life those who knew 
him best would have prophesied that he 
would be known alone for his distin- 
guished career in the field of American 
Lutheran education. In 1903 their expec- 
tations would seem to have been confirmed 
by his call to the presidency of his alma 
mater, Roanoke College. For sixteen years 
he served this growing college with dis- 
tinction. During part of this period he also 
served as the president of the United 
Synod of the South which merged into the 
United Lutheran Church in 1918. 


Commissioner of Mercy 


Immediately following the great war the 
Lutheran Church of America gathered to- 
gether a large fund for the relief of Lu- 
therans in Europe. Our American Lu- 
theran churches had learned to work to- 
gether for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief 
during the war. Now they were ready to 
undertake joint work abroad. Dr. More- 
head was called to head a commission un- 
der the National Lutheran Council to go 
to Europe and investigate conditions. Un- 
der his direction a European Commission 
was organized and a wide-flung program 
of relief for distressed Lutherans was un- 
dertaken. Millions of dollars in money and 
millions of pounds of food and clothing 
were distributed. 

In succeeding years he made trip after 
trip across the Atlantic, visiting practically 
every country on the continent. During 
the first years of his service Herbert 
Hoover was chairman of the American Re- 
lief Association and became a friend and 
admirer of Dr. Morehead. Through his 
ministry of relief Dr. Morehead also “won 
the admiration and friendship of many 
European statesmen and the affection of 
countless thousands to whom his com- 
mission brought relief.” 

A typical appreciation of Dr. Morehead 
is found in the following quotation from 
The Berlingske Tidende of April 1922: 
“Wherever Morehead shows himself he 
quickly acquaints himself with conditions. 
His friendly countenance imparts trust and 
his sunny smile causes people to forget 
the weather. He seems to handle unlim- 
ited sums of money and to have boundless 


authority. What one has heard of the dis- 
positions of others pales entirely in com- 
parison with this gentle professor’s strength 
in the Lutheran Church. Morehead has, 
as a matter of fact, made church history. 
He has saved numberless congregations and 
institutions, and a more loved and appre- 
ciated man in the needy Lutheran regions 
than Dr. Morehead, who only four years 
ago was unknown here, does not exist. 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Siebenberg (Roumania), Jugoslavia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium—in all sections he is known, 
and all implore his help. He does not speak 
much, but he acts and his actions will re- 
main church history.”—Quoted from the 
Lutheran World Almanac for 1937. 


Lutheran Unity 

These years of service and the many 
friendships made among the Lutheran 
leaders of the world led Dr. Morehead nat- 
urally into the forefront of the movement 
for a Lutheran World Convention. His 
was not a dream of a world organization 
of Lutheranism, a super-church, so much 
as a federation of Lutheran churches. Such 
a convention would discuss matters of 
common interest, but not legislate. On the 
way to the realization of his dream for a 
World Convention he was for seven years, 
from 1923 to 1930, Executive Director of 
the National Lutheran Council. Then he 
resigned to devote all his time to promo- 
tion of the Lutheran World Convention. He 
was chairman of the executive committee 
for the first Lutheran World Convention 
of 1923 at Eisenach, Germany. At the Sec- 
ond Convention in 1929 in Copenhagen, 
he became president. Then he devoted all 
his time to the interests of his office until 
the Third Convention in Paris, France, in 
1935. Considerations of health then called 
for his retirement. The next year, June 1, 
1936, he entered into life. No one person 
has given so much to the cause of Lu- 
theran co-operation and understanding 
throughout the world as Dr. John Alfred 
Morehead. His faith, his courage, his 
warm-hearted sympathy, his clear vision 
of objectives and his untiring efforts for 
their achievement, are ideals for Lutheran - 
leadership. Every young Lutheran can 
build these qualities in some measure in 
his own life. They are reflections of the 
intimate fellowship of Dr. John Alfred 
Morehead with his Master. 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, May 29. The 
Lutheran World Almanac for 1937 carries 
much additional material. Also THe Lu- 
THERAN of June 11 and 25, 1936. A biog- 
raphy of Dr. Morehead is just “off press.” 
The author is Dr. Samuel Trexler, who 
was intimately in touch with the work of 
the National Lutheran Council and with 
the Lutheran World Convention Move- 
ment in the years during which Dr. More- 
head was their executive. The call’ to 
“fill up the ranks” by accepting the call 
to Life Service, should be the key to your 
presentation of the material. Next topic, 
“In Search of Religious Liberty.” 
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TWELVE MEN GRADUATED 


Northwestern Seminary Seniors Complete 
Required Theological Preparation 
for Ordination 


NorTHWESTERN’S eighteenth commence- 
ment week began Sunday, April 24, with 
a sermon to the graduates in St. Mark’s 
Church, North St. Paul, by the Rev. C. T. 
Breest, who took as his theme, “Behold 
the Lamb of God!” and traced the fact of 
sacrifice and atonement from its begin- 
nings to its culmination, and laid the in- 
junction of its proclamation upon his 
auditors. 

The annual commencement dinner was 
held at the seminary and brought out the 
usual capacity company of guests, who 
heard Pastor M. A. Haker speak for the 
alumni and President Gerberding for the 
Board of Directors. Both speeches were 
full of appreciation of the value of the 
seminary’s work, and of hope for a great 
future, and dwelt gratefully upon the 
marked progress and growth manifest in 
the seminary’s history. 

Announcement was made at this dinner 
of a marked step in advance in the 
strengthening of the faculty by the call of 
the Rey. James J. Raun, Ph.D., pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, San Francisco, and 
president of his synod, to the chair of Sys- 
tematic Theology. Dr. Raun, who will be- 
gin his work in September at the opening 
of the fall term, adds to a rich pastoral 
experience and a five years’ foreign mis- 
sionary service in India, the preparation 
of post-graduate theological study and 
years of experience in theological teaching. 
His coming is looked forward to with much 
expectation. The seminary has now a full- 
time man at the head of each of its five 
departments. Dr, Karl Ermisch, who has 
supplied the chair left vacant by the death 
of Dr. Joseph Stump three years ago, and 
who is professor at Augsburg Seminary, 
Minneapolis, leaves with the great grat- 
itude and esteem of faculty, Board and 
students, for the fine ability and true de- 
votion with which he discharged the duties 
of his responsible position. 

The graduation ceremonies proper took 
place Thursday evening, April 28, in beau- 
tiful Redeemer Church, Minneapolis. The 
pastor, the Rev. Franklin J. Marlatte, acted 
as liturgist, and the Rev. J. E. Oslund, 
Ph.D., S.T.D., pastor of the historic Augus- 
tana Synod church at Vasa, Minn., father 
of one of the graduates, delivered the ad- 
dress, a strong and thoughtful message 
entitled, “Fellow Helpers of the Truth.” 
The audience was large and representative, 
the ceremonies with impressive liturgy and 
academic color were deeply moving. 


The Graduates 


Carl W. Fagerlin, who will be pastor of 
Mt. Olivet Church, Montevideo, Minn.; 
Finn H. Hansen, who will devote an ad- 
ditional year to study at the University of 
Minnesota; Julius F. Masted; Charles P. 
Smith, who has accepted a call from the 
Home Mission Board, and has charge of 
Lake of the Isles Church, Minneapolis. 

With the degree of Bachelor of Divinity: 
Lloyd E. Jacobson; Patrick A. Magalee, 
who will return in June to his home in 
British Guiana as missionary there; J. 
Edward Oslund, who has accepted a call 
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as assistant pastor at St. Mark’s Church, 
San Francisco; John Paul Shannon, who is 
called to be assistant pastor at Redeemer 
Church, Milwaukee; Andrew Swasko, who 
will be pastor of the Wartburg Synod 
church at Berwyn, Ill.; Dr. Roland Her- 
man Weng, who is called as pastor of St. 
Andrew’s Church, White Bear Lake, Minn. 
Mr. Charles F. Burmeister, graduate of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, received 
the certificate of a semester’s study with 
the senior class, and is recommended for 
ordination. Mr. Alfred A. Krause, grad- 
uate of the seminary of the Wisconsin 
Synod at Thiensville, Wis., was called and 
ordained and is now pastor of the A. L. C. 
church at Hazen, N. D. In addition to 
these, Pastor George C. Koehler, S.T.M., 
received the unique B.D. degree of the 
Chicago Lutheran Divinity School, and 
Pastor Harlon M. Miller, having received 
his B.A. degree from Thiel College, ac- 
quired the B.D. of the seminary. Mr. 
Magalee received also his Master’s degree 
from the seminary, for the completion of 
the required work and the presentation of 
a thesis. 

The year has been a good one and a 
busy one, with professors and students 
very active in preaching, speaking, and 
general church work. Twelve new students 
entered the seminary last year, and a num- 
ber of applications are already in for next 
fall. Only three of this year’s class have 
not yet found places of labor. But with 
the vacancies in pastorates in our synod 
and increasing demands for supplies and 
expansion it will not be long before these 
three will have been called into the work. 

Pavut H. Roru. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE © 


GOLDEN JUBILEE commencement exercises 
of Midland College at Fremont, Nebr., the 
only United Lutheran college west of the 
Mississippi, will be celebrated the morn- 
ing of June 1. Forty persons comprising 
the third largest graduating class in the 
history of the college will receive degrees. 
The Rev. Paul J. Hoh, member of the fac- 
ulty of the Philadelphia Seminary, will 
deliver the commencement address. 

The Commencement Day program will 
climax the festivities of Commencement 
Week, the final event in the Golden Jubilee 
celebration of the year. The week’s pro- 
gram will begin Friday, May 27, with Fre- 
mont Day, marked by a program at the 
municipal auditorium. 

Baccalaureate services will be held 
Sunday morning, May 29, while the com- 
mencement exercises of Western The- 
ological Seminary will be held Sunday 
evening. Three seminary seniors will be 
graduated. 

Alumni house parties May 30 will pre- 
cede the full afternoon and evening 
Alumni Day program of Tuesday. A giant 
pageant portraying the story of Midland’s 
fifty years will be staged in the municipal 
auditorium in the evening. A cast of 250 
will participate. 

Dr. H. F. Martin, Midland’s president, 
will preach the baccalaureate sermon May 
29, and the Rev. John E. Hoick, pastor of 
St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Los Angeles, 
will give the address at the seminary com- 
mencement that evening. 
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Features on the Alumni Day program 
May 31 will be the unveiling of pictures 
of Prof. W. H. Clemmons, founder of Fre- 
mont Normal College, which was merged 
with Midland on the Fremont campus in 
1919; Dr. Jacob A. Clutz, Midland’s first 
president, and “Christ Among the Law- 
yers.” 

Mrs. F. W. Harrison, Los Angeles, only 
living member of Midland’s first graduat- 
ing class, will unveil the picture of Dr. 
Clutz which will be presented by the Rev. 
Alfred W. Young, Scribner, Nebr., in be- 
half of the Alumni Association. The Rev. 
Charles A. Puls, Lawrence, Kan., is giving 
the picture of Christ, which will be ac- 
cepted by Dr. B. R. Lantz, Salina, Kan., 
president of the Board of Trustees. 

A memorial service will precede the 
commencement exercises. The Rev. John 
C. Hershey, Fremont, president of the 
Nebraska Synod, will offer the prayer. 

—Midland News Bureau. 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Stupents and faculty of Hamma Divinity 
School and approximately forty-five stu- 
dents of Wittenberg College who are pre- 
paring for the Lutheran ministry. were 
banquet guests of the college Tuesday 
night, April 26, at the Heaume Hotel, 
Springfield, Ohio. The speaker for the eve- 
ning was the Rev. Carl Shanor (’31), who 
has recently been installed pastor of the 
local Fourth Lutheran Church. Dr. Loyal 
H. Larimer, dean, was toastmaster; James 
L. Keyser, president of the Hamma Stu- 
dent Association (senior, Richmond, Ind.), 
spoke for the seminary student body; Dr. 
Rees Edgar Tulloss, president of Witten- 
berg College, spoke for the college; greet- 
ings of the Synod of Ohio were brought 
by Dr. Joseph Sittler, president. Guests 
were H. L. Hess of Ashland; Dr. Ralph 
Wheadon, pastor of St. Luke’s Lutheran 
Church, Logansport, Ind.; Dr. E. C. Xander, 
pastor First Lutheran Church, Springfield; 
Dr. C. G. Shatzer, dean, Wittenberg Col- 
lege. These banquets for theological stu- 
dents and pre-ministerial students for- 
merly were held annually, but were dis- 
continued in the last few years. 

William L. Pifer, senior, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has accepted a call to Grace Lu- 
theran Church, Steubenville, Ohio. Mr. 
Pifer is the president of the senior class 
of Hamma. He has assumed his duties at 
Steubenville. Ricuarp L. SMITH. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNI- 
VERSITY 


A FINE commencement program will 
climax the eightieth year of educational 


service for Susquehanna University as the , 


early historic facts surrounding Dr. Ben- 
jamin Kurtz are revealed in the univer- 
sity’s long history. Susquehanna’s Eightieth 
Anniversary Commencement begins with 
a number of social events scheduled June 
2 and 3. Commencement Day will be Mon- 
day, June 6, and President William Mather 
Lewis of Lafayette College and president 
of the Pennsylvania College Presidents’ 
Association, will be the speaker. 

The Rev. Wilson P. Ard of Denver, Colo., 


| 
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will preach the baccalaureate sermon in 
historic Trinity Lutheran Church, Selins- 
grove, where the university’s classes were 
organized before Selinsgrove Hall, the first 
building, was dedicated late in 1858. Mr. 
Ard is a well-known Lutheran pastor and 
a graduate of the university in 1915. Mrs. 
W. F. Morehead of Philadelphia, and prom- 
jinent in Lutheran publication work, will 
be the speaker at a special memorial ex- 
ercise. Two outstanding musicians from 
the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, 
Dr. and Mrs. Alexander McCurdy, will 
preside at the organ and harp during 
vesper meditations June 4. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C., 
CHURCH DEDICATED 


Lutuerans from the entire United Synod 
of North Carolina gathered in Fayetteville 
on Easter for the opening service and cor- 
nerstone laying of St. James’ Lutheran 
Church. - 

Dr. J. L. Morgan, president of the United 
Lutheran Synod of North Carolina, deliv- 
ered the first sermon in the new church. 
He spoke of the significance of Easter, re- 
lating it to the joy of the opening of the 
new church. He told of the new life 
through a risen Lord and the new oppor- 
tunity to serve through the new church. 

The Service and the reception of new 


’ members were in charge of the pastor, the 


Rev. Roscoe B. Fisher. Members were re- 
ceived by baptism, confirmation and let- 
ters of transfer. 

The cornerstone was laid in the after- 
noon. Ministers who assisted in this serv- 
ice were the Rev. C. E. Fritz, president 
of the Eastern Conference, the Rev. C. E. 
Norman of Raleigh, and the Rev. C. Ross 
Ritchie of Rocky Mount. Pastor Fisher 
made acknowledgment of the many gifts 
that made possible the handsome new 
church. 

Mayor J. Scott McFayden represented 
the city; the Rev. James Bowers, the local 
Ministerial Association; Mr. J. L. Fisher, 
the Lutheran State Brotherhood; Mrs. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, FAYETTEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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J. L. Morgan, the synodical Missionary 
Society; Mr. Louis Hanson, the Board of 
American Missions; the Rev. C. E. Fritz, 
the Eastern Conference; and Dr. J. L. 
Morgan, the North Carolina Synod. 

The new church cost $16,000, including 
the furnishings and organ. The only in- 
debtedness is $4,000, which was borrowed 
from the Lutheran Brotherhood of the 
North Carolina Synod. 

St. James’ congregation was organized 
June 28, 1936, with forty-seven charter 
members. Services were held in the Y. M. 
C. A. until Easter Sunday, when the new 
church was occupied. The present con- 
firmed membership is 85 and the baptized 
membership is 105. 


TIME FOR ADVANCE 


Board of Foreign Missions Acts on Admin- 
istration in Recent Meeting 


Tue Boarp of Foreign Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
wishes to express its gratification over the 
work the present secretariat is doing, and 
the manner in which it is done. 

Recognizing that the peculiar task be- 
fore the Board of Foreign Missions during 
the past decade has been accomplished, the 
full retirement of its heavy indebtedness 
with maintenance of all work in the fields, 
we now face a future which brings to us 
a clear call for a constructive, advance 
program, 

After a careful survey of the constitu- 
tion of the Board and its administrative 
personnel, and in order that the presenta- 
tion of the Foreign Missions’ enterprise to 
the Church might be strengthened, that the 
passion for Foreign Missions in congrega- 
tions and individuals might be increased, 
and that there might be better and clearer 
understanding with the foreign fields— 

Voted, first, that the present allocation 
of responsibilities among our two general 
secretaries and the treasurer continue; 

Voted, second, that an additional gen- 
eral secretary be called and in his first 
biennium he be directed to 
visit our mission fields in 
preparation for his larger 
work: 

Voted, third, that al- 
though the by-laws of this 
Board provide for the office 
of Executive Secretary, 
there be no designation to 
this office at the present 
time. 


Voted, fourth, that a 
committee of the Board, 
consisting of five members, 
be elected to recommend to 
the Board the duties of a 
third general secretary, and 
fix his salary, and consider 
and present the nomination 
of candidates. 


The five members con- 
stituting this special com- 
mittee, Drs. Herman, 
Fischer, Manges, Messrs. 
Telleen and Moller, were 
elected members of this 
committee on nominations. 
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A GIFT 


that will please 


THE GRADUATE 


or 


THE CONFIRMAND 


FAITH — HOPE — CHARITY 
BOOKMARK 


Complete with Ribbon 


A useful and attractive gift—three-rib- 
boned bookmark with cross, anchor, and 
heart. Available in two lengths—6 inches— 
for small hymnbooks, etc.; 9 inches — for 
larger books such as music edition of 
hymnal, Bibles, ete. 

Choice of ribbon— purple, red, green, 
black, white. In ordering indicate length and 
color wanted (9 inch length and purple color 
sent unless order specifies otherwise). 

No. 9397R (602R) Gold Plated— 
75 cents complete; $7.20 per dozen. 
No. 9366R Sterling Silver— 
$1.50 complete; $15.00 per dozen. 
Mounted on gift card. 


No. 9397R (602R) 


NEW GIFT AND PERSONAL 
CROSSES AND CHAINS 


A new series of beautifully engraved 
crosses put up in an attractive gift box. 
Prices shown include 1645” chain. 


Sterling Silver 


No. 
8609 
8610 
8611 


Gold Filled—1/20 of 12K 
No. Size 


8616 
8617 
8618 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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AWAITING PUBLICATION 


The space required for reporting accessions to 
congregations and for announcing conventions of 
synods compels ‘The Lutheran’ to hold news and 
news letters. Such delay cannot be avoided: it 
can be explained to our readers and to contributors 
especially. 


MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By N. Willison, Litt.D. 


Sprinc has returned to the prairies and 
the air is filled with the sweet, bell-like 
notes of the meadowlarks. They came 
about the time of the equinox and refused 
to be daunted by the snow storms that 
followed their arrival. The robins reached 
Saskatoon on the first of April, evidently 
ignorant of the significance of that date: 
the ground was covered with snow and 
there were no worms about. The robins 
seldom sing out here: I think it must be 
because of the far superior music of the 
larks. It is good to see them, however, 
for they are harbingers of hope. 

The West is quite hopeful just now. We 
have had far more moisture than for some 
years past and the recent snow storms 
were particularly inspiring. The farmers 
feel that if the moisture left by the winter 
is sufficient to enter the sub-soil and 
enough spring rain or snow falls to enable 
the seed to sprout, the prospects are good 
for a crop. Just now a very good year is 
being predicted. It may be difficult for 
people in the East to appreciate the em- 
phasis laid out here on “crop,” but that 
is the one word that matters on the 
prairies. Prosperity or adversity is deter- 
mined by it. To a large extent the people 
themselves are responsible for this con- 
dition and the experiences of the last few 
years are having a wholesome effect on 
agricultural methods. Just now the gov- 
ernment here is advising the use of smaller 
areas and better cultivation. New sup- 
plies of moisture may also become avail- 


able. 
A Helpful Substitute 


Although a central irrigation system 
for Saskatchewan is considered imprac- 
ticable, small irrigation projects are get- 
ting under way. During the past year en- 
gineers from the University of Saskatch- 
ewan have made the interesting dis- 
covery that underground rivers exist that 
may be tapped from the surface. When it 
is borne in mind that lack of moisture for 
growing crops is not the only water prob- 
lem on the prairies but that another serious 
one is the supply of fresh water for the 
people and the stock, the discovery of 
underground fresh water supplies is par- 
ticularly cheering. In many places or- 
dinary wells can be dug or drilled but the 
water that comes into them is so saturated 
with alkalies that it cannot be used for 
drinking purposes; neither can it be used on 
gardens because the soil already has more 
than it needs of alkali. Efforts have been 
made to conserve snow water in reservoirs, 
but a year ago they did not get filled. The 
little lakes themselves have been drying 
up. The conditions are better now. A 
more favorable season seems to be in 
prospect. At the worst science will find a 
way to supplement the natural supplies. 

The possibilities of the prairies may have 
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THIRD REPORT OF THIS YEAR’S ACCESSIONS 
Returns From 454 Pastors Show 7,664 Confirmations and Adult 


Baptisms; 6,295 Received by Letter and Otherwise. Total, 13,967. 


Infant Baptisms Number 5,554 
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been overestimated, but there is no valid 
ground for underestimating them now be- 
cause of adverse conditions in recent 
years. Besides the agricultural are not our 
only resources. Even Saskatchewan is be- 
coming to a very large extent a mining 
area with precious and base metals in the 
north and prospects of oil elsewhere. Our 
cities are suffering from the extravagance 
of over-optimistic boom days and from 
relief burdens of recent years but mun- 
icipal governments have learned lessons 
in cautious statesmanship that will help 
them to solve the most pressing problems. 
There has been talk of consolidating the 
instruments of provincial government but 
systems once established are not easily 
changed and the advantages of any change 
are usually offset by disadvantages great 
enough to make slow movement advisable. 
We do need a larger population, but the 
initial assimilation is not easy. Courage, 
co-operation and patience are indispen- 
sable. Sometimes I am inclined to feel 
that a little more paternalism in govern- 
ment might be helpful. The average democ- 
racy does seem to be in need of more 
courageous altruism. Its representatives 
continue to find it difficult to make a fair 
appraisal of the “get” and the “give” 
philosophies of life. The “haves” and the 
“have-nots” are too jealous and envious 
of each other to accept altruistic discipline 
unless it is enforced by convincing au- 
thority. 


A Question Answered 

Naturally we at the seminary in Sas- 
katoon are directly affected by conditions 
in the country about us. We enjoyed the 
benevolent interest of many friends during 
the past year, not only in direct help that 
came to us but in the close-up view that 
we had of the spirit that actuates the 
Church in the meeting of the many ap- 
peals that come because of various needs. 
In a community meeting held in Saskatoon 
recently a man put rather vehemently the 
oft-repeated question as to what the 
Church is doing for the poor. It was my 
opportunity to call his attention to what 
the Church had done for the drouth suf- 
ferers during the past year. I referred 
specifically to what Lutheran people in 
the United States and in Central and East- 
ern Canada had contributed. In my 
opinion the exclamation: “What has not 
the Church done!” would be much more to 
the point. The prompt and generous dis- 
tribution of relief through the agencies 
of the Church by her membership is 
the most impressive illustration of the 
fruits of Christian faith that has come un- 
der my personal observation. The Gospel 
of Christ does bear fruit in good works! 
We complain daily about conditions 
throughout the world and wonder to what 
extent the principles of Christ prevail. 
Were it not fairer to ask ourselves what 
the conditions might be were not the 
leaven of the Gospel at work? Imagine all 
that the world possesses as a result of the 
preaching of the Gospel throughout the 
centuries suddenly obliterated from hu- 
man society, and give a description of the 
society we would then have. Even those 
who now defy Christ are making use of 
the Christian heritage. Those of us who 
acknowledge God’s wonderful gifts to the 
children of men-have reason to be increas- 
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ingly active in spreading the news through- 
out the world. Not overlooking nearby 
fields we must also do what we can for 
those in other lands. Graduates of Sas- 
katoon Seminary have shown a real spirit 
of service within the bounds of the Mani- 
toba Synod on this great western mission 
field. Pastors generally on this field are 
rendering heroic service but they find it 
worth while because of the spiritual treas- 
ures they can distribute. Those of you 
elsewhere who are interested in our work 
may confidently continue your support, 
assured as you may be that you are mak- 
ing investments that promise great spir- 
itual dividends. Will you not make a spe- 
cial effort on our behalf during this year 
of our Silver Jubilee? We shall be de- 
lighted to have you inquire about the most 
suitable and serviceable donations. Our 
students sing: 


“We are men from the School of the Golden 
West, 

Which at Saskatoon hugs the prairie’s 
breast; 

We have heard the call to prepare with 
zest 

For the work of our Lord and King.” 


Of interest to the whole Church must 
be the legislation at present being de- 
bated in the Canadian parliament. A 
Divorce Bill has been introduced by a 
senator from Winnipeg providing two 
grounds for divorce not at present recog- 
nized in Canada. Until recent years we 
had no divorce courts in Canada at all. 
Applications for divorce had to be pre- 
sented to a special committee of parlia- 
ment and approved by parliament. It was 
a costly procedure for the applicant and 
was quite unfair to poor people. Authoriz- 
ing courts to hear such cases simplified 
procedure but did not add to the grounds 
on which divorces might be granted. Only 
one was admitted—that of adultery. Only 
one is admitted now, but the bill at present 
before the House would provide two others 
—cruelty and desertion for at least three 
years. That the bill will become law is 
doubtful. Canadian traditions regarding 
the sanctity of marriage are still zealously 
guarded and “cruelty” and “desertion” are 
too elastic terms to be admitted into our 
statute books as grounds for divorce. 


NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


AFTER a steady, cold winter, but with 
practically no snow, spring once more 
descended upon our fair province. Be- 
cause of the small covering of snow, the 
frost descended about three feet into the 
ground. With the opening of spring, the 
roads that are not paved were nothing 
more than mud holes. Country pastors had 
to resort to the horse and wagon, and even 
then had some hard trips. Those who were 
brave enough to venture out with a car 
very often found it necessary to be pulled 
out of some particularly muddy hole. 
After about a month of such conditions, 
the roads are now fairly dry and once 
more passable for cars. 

Inspiring services were held in the 
churches of the synod on Palm Sunday, 
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when many people pledged their allegiance, 
to Christ before the altars of God. Pastor 
Elmer Zieber of the Halifax Church pre- 
sented a musical program in the evening 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
large congregation present. 


At Redeemer Church, Conquerall Bank, 
a special dedication service was held. The 
pastor, the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, ded- 
icated gifts to the church, including a pair 
of brass altar vases presented by Mrs. Dean 
Fralick in memory of Mr. James Fralick; 
green lectern and pulpit paraments, the 
gift of the Women’s Missionary Society; 
and a complete set of communion linens, 
in memory of the late Mrs. Wilfred Murray 
of Montreal. Mrs. Murray was a wife of 
a son of a former Prime Minister of Nova 
Scotia, and her childhood days were spent 
in this community. Mr. and Mrs. Murray 
passed away within five days of each other 
during the past winter. The largest num- 
ber, for some time, partook of the Holy 
Communion at this service. A congrega- 
tion that completely filled the edifice was 
present to witness the dedication. 

Another dedication service was held at 
the same church on the evening of April 
21. The church building is used by the 
Lutherans and the Presbyterians, and at 
this time they met in joint service to ded- 
icate a pair of brass offering plates. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wallace Ernst of the Lutheran 
congregation presented one in memory of 
their daughter, Mrs. Mildred Vannah, who 
passed away in Boston some time ago; 
while the Presbyterian congregation pre- 
sented one in memory of Miss Vera Hebb, 
one of their faithful members. The Vesper 
Service and the dedication were conducted 
by the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad; the ser- 


mon was preached by the pastor of the 


Presbyterian congregation, the Rev. D. W. 
MacDonald, from the text, St. Mark 14:8, 9. 


At Calvary Church, Middlewood, Pas- 
tor Conrad dedicated green altar and pul- 
pit paraments on the evening of April 24. 
This congregation is making plans to cele- 
brate its thirtieth anniversary during the 
month of August. 


All the parishes report exceptionally 
large congregations and communions on 
Easter. A day of glorious sunshine and 
warm weather brought out throngs to the 
three services held in each parish. At 
Zion, Lunenburg, Pastor Innes held a 
Dawn Service which was sponsored by the 
Young People’s Society, when more than 
one hundred partook of the Sacrament. 
Following the service the Young People 
took breakfast together in the primary 
room. Three other services were held 
during the day when special music was 
sung by the choir. The church was dec- 
orated with flowers, many of which were 
presented in memory of loved ones. 


Bridgewater, Rose Bay and Mahone Bay 
also report fine services on Easter. Spe- 
cial music was sung by the choirs. Many 
of the country Sunday schools presented 
special Easter programs during the week 
to exceptionally large congregations. 


Emmanuel Church, Hemford, reports 
having received a new red pulpit hanging 
from Mr. Caspar Hirtle of Toronto in 
memory of his parents. 
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BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


AGAIN YOUR SCRIBE opens up the late 
issue of The Lutheran Monthly, and again, 
because it is Anniversary Appeal season, 
Home Missions comes at the head, the 
Superintendent of Missions, Dr. P. H. R. 
Mullen, “flashing” the news. 


From Four Mission Points 


Munhall, Brownsville, Saltsburg and 
Pittsburgh bring the quartet of mission 
items and send the call for some of the 
appeal “sustenance” which in each field 
would be put to good use. Messiah Church, 
Munhall, where Dr. C. M. Teufel is pas- 
tor, has plans well under way for the first 
unit of their building. Very soon the 
shovel will be put into the soil of their new 
lot, and for the next edition of “Thunder 
of the Sea” the photographer should be 
on the scene. But St. Andrew’s, Browns- 
ville, where I. Noble Dundore is pastor, 
runs neck and neck with Munhall. They 
have approved preliminary plans, and per- 
haps that photographer may set up his 
camera in Brownsville before Munhall! 
Such a race is a good one; we hope they 
tie at the goal! 

Saltsburg Parish, where the Rev. Albert 
E. Speck is pastor, is a different type of 
field, more of what is called “sustentation” 
work, for with Saltsburg there is now at- 
tached the old St. James’ Church in Bell 
Township, a building very soon to cele- 
brate the centennial of its erection. At 
Saltsburg the auditorium of the fifty-four- 
year-old church has been cleaned and re- 
finished, and an old church, originally at 
Fenelltown, has been re-erected on the 
rear of the property as a parish hall. The 
reconstructed building is two stories high, 
the first story almost completely out of 
the ground. 

The Pittsburgh congregation, St. James, 
Jacob W. Thomas pastor, does not have a 
construction problem to contend with. 
There the item of interest is the work 
being done in the Men’s Bible Class, the 
pastor reviewing the book of Genesis. 


The Synodical Brotherhood 


Again Mr. E. D. Moyer, reporting for 
the Brotherhood, swings the circle, and we 
swing with him, through the conferences. 

Two Brotherhood programs have been 
joint affairs with the Luther League. Feb- 
ruary 18 the Associated Brotherhoods of 
Erie and Vicinity held such a joint benefit 
entertainment, devoting the proceeds to 
the use of a local young man preparing 
for the ministry. The quarterly meeting 
of this Brotherhood, held March 31, met 
in Grace Church, in honor of Dr. George 
H. Schnur. 

North East Conference men made March 
“convention month,” and had quite a fine 
meeting at Reynoldsville on the thirty- 
first. They say this conference group sets 
a challenging pace to the rest of the synod. 
Well, they have a plan that should point 
that way, for their officers are making 
“official visits” to all Brotherhoods. 

East Conference again held “Layman’s 
Night” in connection with the conference 
convention, in First Church, Leechburg, 
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F. Eppling Reinartz, East 
his inspiring address, 


with Pastor 
Liverpool, giving 
“Only a Layman.” 

To East Liverpool, and Pastor Reinartz’s 
church we go next, for the West Confer- 
ence note, and we have a story with a 
moral. Two “live wire” Brotherhood men 
were transferred by their firms to other 
cities, one to another Ohio city, the other 
to Pennsylvania. Both promptly enrolled 
in the Lutheran congregation, but when 
they found that neither church had a 
Brotherhood they “talked matters over 
with the pastors,” and the result—two 
more Brotherhoods. 

Central Conference Brotherhood notes 
their April 20 “at home” program in St. 
Luke’s, North Side. March 14 the First 
Church Brotherhood received the Luther 
League as their guests. The Swissvale 
Brotherhood substituted a “Men’s Night” 
at a Lenten service in place of a regular 
monthly meeting, and on April 29 had a 
“special.” The Mt. Olivet Brotherhood, 
newly organized, has had splendid inspira- 
tional meeting since the first of the year, 
and in May will hold a Father and Son 
Banquet. 

Greensburg Conference Brotherhood held 
a Pre-Lenten Rally at Trinity Church, Mt. 
Pleasant, with Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, pres- 
ident of Thiel College, as the speaker. The 
junior vested choir, twenty boys and girls, 
in charge of Pastor George Booth, sang at 
this meeting. President F. I. Bossart re- 
ported that eighty per cent of the Iron 
Mountain Boys’ School Campaign quota 
had been raised, and that the whole would 
be. This conference Brotherhood holds its 
annual meeting in April. 

The Synodical Brotherhood announces 
Dr. H. W. A. Hanson, president of Gettys- 
burg College, as the speaker for the Broth- 
erhood Banquet to be held during the 
convention of the Pittsburgh Synod, 
Wednesday, May 25. 


Erie and Meadville 


Christ Church, Lawrence Park, Erie, 
H. F. Obenauf pastor, replaced its old choir 
robes with a set of new ones, dedicating 
them April 3 and using them for the first 
on Palm Sunday. St. John’s, Dr. G. A. 
Benze pastor, notes in the annual report 
that $6,000 was paid on property indebted- 
ness in 1937. St. Stephen’s, Samuel 
Boerstler pastor, has a committee of forty 
persons preparing for the observance of 
the fortieth anniversary, June 17. The 
property debt has been refinanced and re- 
duced to $8,500, with a program to raise 
$2,000 more by August 1. 

St. Peter’s, Northeast, which is near Erie, 
and where W. C. Hankey is pastor, has an 
active group of men who have cleaned 
and decorated the walls of the church au- 
ditorium and the Sunday school room. At 
Trinity, Meadville, R. A. Kline pastor, the 
Wednesday evening meditations in Lent 
have been upon a phase of the Gethsemane 
experience of Jesus. The new memorial 
window was floodlighted, with the church 
darkened. Then in the quiet dimly-lighted 
church the congregation knelt for an ex- 
tended period of silent and spoken prayer. 


From Reynoldsville to Johsonburg 


Pastor Nelson G. Fattman has three con- 
gregations in the Reynoldsville Parish. He 
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reports that in the winter weather some 
members of St. Paul’s walked three and 
four miles to fulfill their religious obliga- 
tions. The Paradise Church has purchased 
new carpet, and the chancel is newly ar- 
ranged. 

St. John’s, Johnsonburg, Jacob Kroen 
pastor, is considering the purchase of a 
Hammond organ. The Brotherhood is 
working on a triple objective, to lay a new 
floor in the nave, to finance the annual 
picnic, and to travel en masse to the con- 
ference Brotherhood convention. 


In the Kiski Valley 


Since the Kiski meets the Allegheny at 
Freeport, Trinity, where Bruce Shaffer en- 
joys a pleasant pastorate, may have a line 
under the Kiski head, and this to say that 
another $1,000 is taken from the church 
debt. The Sunday school has among other 
aims the establishment of a Workers’ 
Library. 

Hebron, Blairsville, W. W. Zundel pas- 
tor, has set a specific objective for every 
Sunday school class, either missionary or 
touching “Work on the Church at Home.” 


Chicora and Freedom 


From Chicora comes Pastor Marburger’s 
report that a debt-reducing campaign has 
taken $900 from the mortgage. This con- 
gregation entertained the spring Confer- 
ence convention, and will entertain the 
Conference convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. The Rev. Paul N. 
Schnur’s confirmation class at St. John’s, 
Freedom, presented the church with a 
communion cup cabinet, doing this at their 
Sunday evening demonstration service, 
April 3. The class is one of the largest 
in the history of the congregation. 


Busy Men at Rochester 


St. Paul’s Church, Rochester, Pa., H. O. 
F. Simoleit pastor, has learned how to 
benefit from business recession. Men 
whose hands are idle utilized “off” time 
in the church. They have completely ren- 
ovated the balcony and the Men’s Bible 
Class Room. They also gave the audi- 
torium a thorough spring housecleaning, 
and included the Sunday school room in 
their work. The Men’s Bible Class also 
sponsored the Sunday School Attendance 
Contest, and have pushed the average at- 
tendance twenty per cent beyond that of 
last year. 


Trafford and Connellsville 


St. Mark’s, Trafford, H. H. Flick pastor, 
closes the present list of churches which 
have repaired and redecorated the church 
building in a spring housecleaning. The 
church now has a junior choir of twenty 
voices, for which proper vestments are 
being secured. 

The twenty-seven-year-old organ at 
Trinity, Connellsville, has been dismantled 
and shipped to the Méller factory at 
Hagerstown for rebuilding. The cost of 
this, and of other repairs, was raised in 
full at the January Communion. 


A Tribute Due Our People 


We are glad that Pastor Oscar Carlson, 
First Church, Butler, has put into words 
our own feeling toward the good folks of 
our parish, Old Emanuel at Prospect, and 
the feeling many more of us would like 
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pale DISE FALLS 


VACATION IN THIS VISTA OF BEAUTY 


Ten miles north of Stroudsburg, Penna., on 
Route 90. An ideal place to spend a restful and 
invigorating vacation in a Christian environment, 


NESTLEDOWN INN ano LODGES 
OPEN FROM MAY 1st. TO OCT. ist. 
Homelike atmosphere. Rates reasonable. Only 
the best food and delicious coffee served in dining 
room and coffee shop. Pure artesian well water. 
_Wnjoy the beautiful pine grove at the Falls. 
Walk and hike in nature’s glories which prove 
interesting and healthful. Delightful drives over 
excellent roads, through lovely scenery. 
Bathing, tennis, golf, quoits, outdoor shuffle- 
boards, horseback riding, fishing and hunting 
in season. Lectures, movies and socials. 
PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 
growing more popular every year, opens 
July 2. Ages 8 to 16. Send for literature. 
COTTAGES FOR RENT and FOR SALE 
furnished, running water, bath, electricity. 
Address all communications to 


PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASS'N. 
Paradise Falls, Cresco P. O., Pa. 
Erwin W. Moyer, Manager. 


FOR SALE 


Five-room Cottage with Garage at Paradise 
Falls. Reasonable.—Paul C. Whipp, 676 River- 
side Drive, New York City. 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 


120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Union 
Station, Government Departments. 
MRS. L. L. KENDIG 


to express for the support and the Chris- 
tian co-operation we receive from our 
members. We do have a natural timidity 
about mentioning such things; perhaps the 
good folks may come to feel that the pas- 
tor does not have the sympathetic con- 
cern for them which he should. So it is 
that with a desire to make the quotation 
the common expression many pastors 
would wish they could make, we give the 
statement which comes from our Butler 
neighbor, and which is as follows: 

“A pastor hesitates commending his con- 
gregation in the columns of a paper lest 
others accuse him of patting himself on 
the back. Take it from me, that shouldn't 
be the case. There are many people in 
the churches of the Pittsburgh Synod who 
should get a good hand from the minis- 
terium. Hundreds of our people have a 
loyalty to the service of God’s house which 
puts to shame the loyalties of the world. 
Hundreds of them face the ceaseless re- 
quest for money, local, synodical, and 
church-wide, cheerfully and as liberally as 
their circumstances permit. Sunday after 
Sunday and week after week they labor in 
the vineyard without applause or honor- 
able mention. When I think of the whole- 
hearted response of my people to the pro- 
gram of the Lutheran Church, financial 
and spiritual, I drop every bit of pessimism 
and fear that my heart and mind pick up 
in their touch with the world.” 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


An accredited co-educational Lutheran 
college offering the following standard 
courses: 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Business Administration 
Commercial Education 
Public School Music Course 
Four Years’ Soloist Course in Music 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Dental 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Theological 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees. 


G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D. 
President 


WANTED—TO BUY 


Old Envelopes, Stamps, used before 1880. 
Prominent collector gives interesting informa- 
tion free. No lists or books to sell you.—R. Rice, 
2652 Asbury, Evanston, Illinois. 


PARADISE FALLS 


Heyen Cottage for rent during months August, 
September. Rent, $55.00 for two-week periods. 
All modern conveniences. 

Oscar G. Heyen, 349 Oak Road, Glenside, Pa. 
Or c/o Paradise Falls Lutheran Ass’n., Cresco, Pa. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Wanted original poems on any subject, to be 
set to music and published. Send poems for free 
examination to Columbian Music Publishers, 
Ltd., Dept. M-73, Toronto, Can. 


RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 th ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishings 
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KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
~™ Killer attracts and kills flies. 
“an Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
Hy venient — Cannot spill— Will 

#| Dot soil or injureanything. Lasts 
|} all season. 20c at all dealers 
¥) Harold Somers, Inc., 150. De 
Kalb Ave.. Brooklyn, N 


FLY KILLER 


py SHS SOUS. 
i )-GIASS- CRABS SUN 
ces ‘OVER, 50 YEARS 

50 ‘WEST: 15-STREET-NEW-YORK 
BRONZE, WABILENS 

INQUIRIES -INVITED ~NO- OBLIGATION 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


SHOIR GOWNS 
SULPIT VESTMENTS 

Hangings: Ornaments-Fringes- 
-Furnishingsand Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 
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The C. i; WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 
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CENTENNIAL OF SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


Usinc as their motto, “Forward by 
Faith,’ members of St. Paul’s Sunday 
school, Bucyrus, Ohio, celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of the church 
school April 3. It was during the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. Francis J. Ruth that the 
“Sabbath school” was organized April 5, 
1838. 

Significant to the occasion was the pres- 
ence of Mr. F. E. Ruth of Bowling Green, 
Ohio, grandson of Pastor Ruth, and Dr. 
J. H. Culler of Springfield, Ohio, who was 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church from 1895 to 
1900. Dr. Culler spoke highly of the life 
and work of Pastor Ruth and attributed 
to him the honor of having directed his 
own life for the ministry. Dr. Culler 
preached the morning sermon on the sub- 
ject, “Forward by Faith.” 

In preparing the history of the Sunday 
school, Dr. Clara E. Schieber found many 
interesting details for the hundred-year 
period. It was revealed that from the 


pastorate of Dr. David H. Bauslin in 1881, 
the pastors had served in the capacity of 
superintendent as well. Since that time 
ten laymen have held this position. Joseph 
D. Wise directed the school for twenty-one 
years (1899 to 1920), and A. E. Myers has 
been superintendent since 1936. 

Other personalities who have played an 
important role in the school include Miss 
Tillie Heinlen, teacher for forty years; 
Isaac Pfleiderer, regular attendant for 
twelve years; Frank Shunk, oldest mem- 
ber; Robert Edsinger, youngest member; 
Charles F. Picking, aged teacher and chil- 
dren’s friend—having given the children f 
an Easter treat for the past twenty-five 
years; Walter Bauer, gold star member; 
John B. Stiefel, teacher of long service; 
and Dr. Schieber, largest class with 
seventy-five members. 

Eighteen pastors have served the con- 
gregation since its organization in 1829, 
under the leadership of the Rev. David 
Schuch. The others were Pastors John 
Stough, Francis J. Ruth, A. R. Howbert, 


founding of the school in 1838 until the 
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Joshua Crouse, M. W. Hamma, J. H. 
Brown, J. B. Baltzly, A. H. Studebaker, 
D. H. Bauslin, G. M. Grau, T. F. Dorn- 
blaser, J. H. Culler, C. E. Gardner, S. G. 
Dornblaser, O. C. Dean, R. S. Bowers, and 
E. F. C. Stahl. Supply ministers are 
serving the parish at present. 

Today the Sunday school has an enroll- 
ment of 430, and an additional twenty-six 
on the cradle roll. All departments are 
well organized according to the outline of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 
The school is directed by a corps of well- 
trained, conscientious teachers. 

As a part of the anniversary ceremonies, 
a brief but impressive service was con- 
ducted at the site where the first Sunday 

\ school was organized. Likewise the graves 
of Dr. David H. Bauslin and Mrs. Francis 
J. Ruth, located on the church lot, were 
decorated with flowers which had been 
received from a former pastor, the Rev. 
O. C. Dean, and his congregation. 

Herman L. GILBERT, 
Publicity Director of the Synod of Ohio. 


PARADISE FALLS DINNER 


‘| THe PuitapELpHIA Branch of the Para- 
'. dise Falls Asociation sat down to dinner 
125 strong at the New Century Club on 
. April 28. 
‘) The Rev. William F. Herrmann, with 
Miss Evelyn Massa at the piano, led the 
singing. The Rev. Harvey S. Kidd acted 
as toastmaster. The speaker of the evening 
was the Hon. Raymond Raff, the donor of 
the Paradise Falls site. The Rev. Frederick 
Flothmeier announced the gift of a lake 
and introduced the donor, Mrs. Albert 
Crawford of Norristown, Pa. Mr. Irwin 
Moyer, manager of Paradise Falls, told of 
the plans for the coming year. Impromptu 
speeches were made by Prof. Emil E. 
Fischer, D.D., and Mr. Harry Hodges. 
The closing feature was the showing of 
motion pictures of local benevolent boards 
and institutions by the Rev. Frederick 
Flothmeier, Jr., and Mr. Crawford. 


THE REV. G. A. KIRSCHKE 
DEAD 


The Rev. George A. Kirschke died April 
13 at Little Rock, Ark. He was born Sep- 
tember 3, 1869, in Berlin, Germany, and 
came to America with his parents when 
he was twelve years old. He studied for 
the ministry at Concordia Seminary, 
Springfield, Ill. At the time of his death 
he was a member of the Kansas Synod. 
Mrs. Kirschke is now making her home 
with a daughter, Mrs. H. Walker, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 
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PERSONAL 


The Rev. Albert C. Burger, who re- 
signed last August as pastor of the Rock 
Creek Parish of the Indiana Synod after 
serving three years, has accepted a call to 
become pastor of the Jewett (Ohio) Par- 
ish of the Pittsburgh Synod. His services 
in this field began Palm Sunday, and he 
was installed Sunday, May 1. 


The Rev. Webster H. Clement of Liv- 
ingston, Mont., claims a record that is 


THE LUTHERAN 


Presbyterian Ministers Fund 


FOR LIFE INSURANCE 
INCORPORATED 1759 


Assets: $27,000,000.60 


Insurance in force: $60,000,000.00 


Insurance in all its forms for the clergy, their wives, and theological students. 
Let us help you to build an estate, protect your family, and supplement your 


pension in your mature years. 


For information send name and date of birth to the Home Office, 1805-07 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For insurance on the children of the clergy, with or without payor benefit paid 
religious workers in churches and church-related institutions and their children, write 
our subsidiary, The Ministers Mutual Life Insurance Company, Wesleyan Building, 


Boston, Mass. 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 


good in itself, even if it can be equaled 
by other pastors. If his plans work out 
as contemplated and he attends the forty- 
eighth annual convention of the Synod of 
the Northwest at Racine, Wis., May 3-5, 
he will complete twenty years without 
missing a convention himself and without 
having failed to be accompanied by a dele- 
gate of the congregation he was serving 
each time. When it is taken into considera- 
tion that except for a short pastorate in 
Winona, Minn., Mr. Clement’s ministry has 
been spent in western North Dakota and 
Montana, this record takes on added sig- 
nificance because of the distances he and 
the lay delegates must travel. 


Claude O. Dierolf, S.T.D., observed the 
tenth anniversary of his pastorate at Beth- 
lehem Church, Philadelphia, Pa., at the 
morning service April 24. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
In the evening an Easter drama was the 
feature of the service. 

During this decade 378 adult members 
have been received into the congregation; 
104 infants have been baptized; 56 wed- 
dings have been performed; and the pas- 
tor was called upon to officiate at 169 
funerals. A total of $133,210 has been ex- 
pended for all purposes, of which $98,257 
was for congregational expenses and 
$34,953 for benevolence. The parish house 
was renovated at an expenditure of 
$11,000, thus making it adequate for the 
educational and social needs of the parish. 

During the past year the church and 
parsonage were painted; a new roof was 
put on the church; the organ was recon- 
ditioned; the front of the church was 
cleaned; and a new heating plant was in- 
stalled. The properties are in excellent 
condition, and the pastor is grateful for the 
loyal co-operation of the members. 

Services during the Easter season were 
unusually well attended, and the pastor 
reports the largest communion in eight 
years—ninety-two per cent of the com- 
muning membership received the Holy 
Sacrament. 


On Sunpay, April 24, the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Philadelphia, Pa., cele- 
brated the twentieth anniversary of the 
pastorate of J. Henry Harms, D.D. W. C. 


“YOUR SERVICE 
INVALUABLE” 


Pastors and official boards are 
pleased with our methods of 
money-raising. If you have a 
debt or need new equipment, 
make your plans now. Able 
group of experienced men. No 
charge for consultation. Bulle- 
tin, “Institutional Financing,” 
free on request. 


PIERCE and HEDRICK 


INCORPORATED 


30 Rockefeller Plaza.................. NEW YORK. 
837 Phelan Building........ SAN FRANCISCO 


This ELECTRIC 
BULLETIN only OD 


Complete with 780 Steel Letrers— An effect- 
ive, economical way to build attendance and 
increase collections. 20,000 in use. Send for 
free catalog showing many styles and sizea, 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


. Pershing Ave. Davenport, lowa 


THE REV, KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN, 
WOFA COmCLVES BY. 
a mmstie 


WILLLAST A 
FE TIME 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida. 


Fully accredited, of- 
fering A.B. and BS. 
degrees with majors in 
eight fields of concen- & 
tration . 

Special training in 
Liberal Arts, Music, 
Business. 

Preparation for 
Medicine, Law, The- 
ology, Engineering. 

Well-rounded and 
adequate program of 
student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Pied- 

mont section of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses. 
For Catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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SINGLE DOUBLE 


1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 


Three blocks from largest department 
stores and Empire State Building. Two 
auto entrances. Garage —free car 
delivery service. Conservative clien- 


tele. Special rates for family groups. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


“PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


ma 

q \\ Be our representative---earn generous income- 
M, ‘Jintroduce Egermeier’s BIBLE STORY BOOK i: in 
\S your church and community. Widely acclaimed 


the greatest work of its kind! 
more pictures, more beauty, more truth. Our * 


More stories, 
‘Child 
Culture’ 
Everybody loves children and knows one or more who ought to have 
BIBLE STORY BOOK inspiration for a better life. Win new friends 
and help bring children to Christ. write! os our Special Offer. 


Gospel Trumpet Co. 188i Anderson, Ind. 


> edition bought on sight by eager parents. 


A Great Book of the 
Lutheran Faith 


HERE WE 
‘STAND 


By Hermann Sasse 


WORK of lasting value which 

traces the development of 

the Lutheran Confessions and 

shows clearly the position upon 

which the Lutheran Church 
takes its stand. 


“The distinctive teachings of 
the Lutheran Confessions in re- 
lation to modern movements 
within Protestantism are clearly 
set forth... A most timely 
book, invigorating and stimu- 
lating.”—Ralph H. Long, Ex- 
ecutive Director, National Lu- 
theran Council. 


Translated from the German 
by Theodore G. Tappert, under 
the sponsorship of the National 
Lutheran Council. $2.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


THE LUTHERAN 


Schaeffer, D.D., of Allentown, Pa., a life- 
long friend, preached the sermon. 

On Monday evening the congregation 
tendered Dr. Harms a testimonial dinner. 
Greetings were received from Mrs. Wil- 
liam T. Tonner, in behalf of the congrega- 
tion; from Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, in behalf 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania; from 
Dr. C. P. Wiles, in behalf of the United 
Lutheran Church; from Dr. E. A. E. Palm- 
quist in behalf of the Philadelphia Federa- 
tion of Churches. 

Mr. Harry Hodges, in behalf of the con- 
gregation, presented to Dr. Harms a well- 
filled purse and he was voted a two weeks’ 
vacation to enjoy it. 

In the twenty years of Dr. Harms’ pas- 
torate 778 new members have been added, 
but because of the downtown location of 
the church, many have been the losses to 
other churches. The congregation today 
numbers 437 active members. In these 
twenty years the endowment has increased 
from $50,000 to $150,000. 


Chaplain F. Herbert Moehlmann, United 
States Army, located at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, reports to THE LUTHERAN that he 
had seventy-three baptisms on Easter 
Sunday. In spite of a heavy downpour all 
day, the services were well attended and 
the Sunday school had a one hundred per 
cent attendance. A new Estey Gothic or- 
gan and choir loft has been installed in 
the chapel at this army post, and the ded- 
ication service was held the last Sunday 
in April. The Rev. Henry McCullough, 
Jr., delivered the. dedicatory address. Mr. 
Carl Scheibe, organist of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., pre- 
sided at the organ on this occasion. 


H. Brent Schaeffer, D.D., terminated his 
period of service at Trinity Church, Kansas 
City, March 27, to assume direction of the 
Anniversary Appeal of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions in the South with head- 
quarters at Columbia, S. C. The total 
membership of this congregation is now 
201, a new high mark. At a reception in 
honor of Dr. Schaeffer prior to his de- 
parture, representatives of the various 
auxiliaries spoke of the excellent work 
done by him, and as a token of their es- 
teem presented him with a brief case. 


Dr. Theodore George Shuey was acting 
pastor for Muhlenberg Church, Harrison- 
burg, Va., from September 1, 1937, to April 
17, 1938. During this time in addition to 
pastoral calls and pastoral acts, he re- 
ceived into the church by transfer 2, by 
confirmation 12, and by baptism 13; can- 
celled a note for $275 from the bank; pro- 
moted the renovation of the parsonage; and 
increased the attendance at church serv- 
ices by about 60 per cent and Sunday 
school attendance by 18 per cent. He drove 
5,286 miles in the performance of his pas- 
toral duties. 

The communion on Easter was the 
largest held in more than thirty-five years, 
numbering 207. The congregation feels that 
they have received a great blessing and 
inspiration through Dr. Shuey’s ministry. 


Mr. Gustav Wiencke has studied one 
year as an exchange student from Witten- 
berge College, Springfield, Ohio, in Berlin 
and Erlangen, Germany. As the recipient 
of the Tressler Fellowship from Hamma 
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Divinity School he worked for a degree, 
“licentiat theologiae.” On April 2 he 
passed the examination before the the- 
ological faculty of Erlangen magna cum 
laude. He specialized in New Testament. 


STUDENT PASTORS SPEAK 


(Continued from page 2) 


chapel, the regular program of activities 
has been maintained effectively and the 
work has moved steadily forward. Student. 
participation has not lessened, and at the 
same time the resident membership in the 
association has been doubled in the last 
eighteen months. The Sunday morning 
congregations tax the capacity of the tem- 
porary chapel in the enlarged parish house, 
and it is frequently necessary to use the 
kitchen of the building to seat some of the 
worshipers. 

Within recent months the pastor has 
been called upon to conduct morning watch 
services from a Boston broadcasting sta- 
tion, to be a daily chapel speaker at Har- 
vard, to serve as one of the leaders at a 
religious embassy at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, to prepare Easter mes- 
sages for the Boston Herald and the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript. These are evi- 
dences of the recognition which has been 
achieved for the church in the community. 

Since the campaign to raise funds for 
the chapel has fallen short of its goal, the 
Board of Education of the Synod of New 
York is recommending to the synod that 
the Executive Committee be instructed to 
submit some plan to complete the project. 


SYNODS 


The one hundred nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Maryland will be held in the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Frederick, Md., Amos John 
Traver, D.D., pastor, May 23-25. The synodical 
sermon will be preached by the president, Carl 
C. Rasmussen, D.D., at the opening session 
Monday evening, May 23. 

All candidates Sore licensure and ordination 
are requested to meet the Examining Commit- 
tee on Monday afternoon, May 23, at 2.00 
o’clock. The journals of the licensed men are 
to be submitted to the Examining Committee. 

The Service of Ordination will be held 
Wednesday evening, May 25. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The Synod in the Midwest of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, formerly the Ger- 
man Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska, 
will hold its forty-ninth annual convention, May 
18-22, in First St. Paul’s Church, Hastings, 
Nebr., F. C. Schmidt, D.D., pastor. Opening 
services 8.00 P. M., Nec esgey: May 18. 

. B. Lentz, Sec. 


The one hundred ninety-first annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States will be 
held in Christ Church, 13th and Hamilton Sts., 
Allentown, Pa., G. Harold Kinard, D.D., pastor. 
The formal opening of the convention will be 
at 2.00 P. M., Monday, May 23, in the Egner- 
Hartzell Memorial Chapel on the Muhlenberg 
College Campus. William L. Stough, Sec. 


The sixty-sixth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska will 
convene at one-thirty o’clock Wednesday after- 
noon, June 1, in Salem Church, Fremont, Nebr., 
the Rev. Fred C. Wiegman pastor. The conven- 
tion will open with the Holy Communion Serv- 
ice in charge of the officers of synod. 

Thomas D. Rinde, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Church of New York 
will hold its tenth annual convention June i3- 
16, in Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., pastor, 


beginning with The Service and Communion, | 


Monday, at 8.00 P. M 
at 9.00 A. 
Service, June 15, at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. Reinhold Tappert, 


Business sessions daily 


D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., June 13, at Refor- — 


mation Church. Foreign missionaries and can- 


M. and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination 


sap te 


ae 


i ea «A 


: 
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didates for ordination will be entertained if 
application is made before June 1 to Mr. R. R. 
Carroll, Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., 
Rochester, N. Y. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of North Carolina 
will hold its one hundred thirty-fourth annual 
convention June 1-3 in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Rowan County, Frank P. Cauble, Ph.D., pastor, 
beginning with The Service and Communion, 
Wednesday, at 10.30 A. M. F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


The Pittsburgh Synod will meet in First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, Main and Clay Streets, 
Butler, Pa., the Rev. Oscar W. Carlson pastor, 
May 23-27. The Executive Committee and the 
Examining Cornmittee will meet Monday at 


-9.00 A. M., E. S. T. Synod will open its ninety- 


—- 


sixth convention Monday at 3.00 P. M., E. S. T. 
John J. Myers, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wartburg 
Synod will be held June 28-30, at Forest Park, 
Iu., William F. Buch, D.D., pastor. 

Mrs. W. W. Roth, Sec. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Lutheran Sunday School Association of the New 
Market Conference of the Virginia Synod will 
be held in St. Paul’s Church, Mt. Solon, Va., 
May 27 and 28. The theme of the convention is 
“Leadership Needs in Our Sunday Schools.” 
The Rev. Arthur H. Getz of the Parish and 
Church School Board is the official speaker. 

G. S. Derrick, Sec. 


PARISH WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Parish Workers of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, the East Pennsylvania, West 
Pennsylvania, and Susquehanna Synods_ will 
be the guests of the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary at Gettysburg, Pa., May 19 and 20 for 
their annual spring conference. The confer- 
ence will begin with the fellowship dinner at 
5.30 P. M., Standard Time, May 19, followed 
by the Communion Service in charge of H. D. 


»|) Hoover, D.D., Ph.D 


On Friday the round table discussions will 
be led by Miss Frances Dysinger, who is in 
charge of the Inner Mission work at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Her theme will be ‘The Mind of 
Christ in Us as Expressed Through Service.” 
Devotional leaders for the dav will be Dr. John 
Aberly and Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer. 

The Parish Workers of the Maryland Synod 
are invited to join the Parish Workers of Penn- 
sylvania for this conference. 

Registrations should be sent immediately to 
the secretary, Bertha A. L. Weber, 242 N. 11th 
St., Reading. Pa. Other officers of the confer- 
ence are: President, Gladys Peterson, Philadel- 
phia; vice-president, Frances Heffner, Beth- 
lehem: and treasurer. Sister Mildred Bingaman, 
Philadelphia. Bertha A. L. Weber, Sec. 


MARRIED 


Fry-Keck. A quiet but beautiful wedding 
took place in Keller Memorial Lutheran Church, 
Shiremanstown, Pa., at noon Sunday, May 1, 
when Miss Martha Mae Keck of Pottstown, 
Pa., became the bride of the Rev. Dr. Harold 
Curtis Fry, pastor of this church. The cere- 
mony took place at the close of the morning 
service in the presence of the assembled con- 
gregation, together with a number of invited 
relatives and friends. The marriage was sol- 
emnized by the Rev. Dr. J. J. Kline of Potts- 
town and the Rev. William H. Kline, Collings- 
wood, N. J., uncles of the groom. 

Miss Keck is the daughter of Mrs. Rosa and 
the late David J. Keck of Pottstown. She is a 
graduate of the Pottstown High School and 
Pennsylvania State College. Until recently she 
has been a teacher of science in the Pottstown 
Junior High School. 

Dr. Fry is the son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Curtis Fry of Ephrata, Pa. He is a graduate 
of Muhlenberg College and the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Following the ceremony a reception was held 
for the couple in the Penn Harris Hotel in 
Harrisburg. Following a motor trip through the 
Virginia mountains and points of historic and 
scenic interest in the South, Dr. and Mrs. Fry 
will be ‘at home’’ to their friends at the par- 
sonage of the Lutheran Church in Shiremans- 


town. 
OBITUARY 
J. William H. Futchs 


At eventide April 24, J. William H. Futchs 
passed into life eternal at Wilmington, N. C. 
His death came as a shock to the church of 
this state and to the community in which he 
was a prominent citizen. As a merchant he 
was eminently successful, having conducted 
one of the largest department stores in the city. 
He was also formerly president of the County 
Merchants’ Association. As one of the founders 
and an early president of the Exchange Club 


_ he was a leader in promoting many public 


projects which became successful. 

is vision and administrative ability were 
also seen in his relations to the church. For 
many years he was one of the leading deacons 
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GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


GETTYSBURG, PENNA. 


HISTORIC “OLD DORM” 


of the local congregation. His interest in edu- 
cation was seen in his former service on the 
Board of Directors of Lenoir Rhyne College. 
More recently he planned to rouse the Church 
to a better support of the Southern Theological 
Seminary. His attitude was that the theological 
seminaries are the most important of the 
church’s SOS—Service of Supply. 

As Pater familias he was both master and 
priest in his own house, and the public wor- 
ship always saw the family pew well occupied. 

He is survived by five daughters: Miss 
Augusta Futchs, Mrs. W. B. Beery, Jr., Mrs. 
David B. Sloan, and Miss Marie Futchs all of 
Wilmington, N. C., and Mrs. O. B. Romeo of 
Fayetteville, N. C. Sons are J. William Futchs 
of Lumberton, N. C., the Rev. John F. Futchs 
of Wilmington, and the Rev. Carl Futchs of 
Grantwood, N. J. 

Mr. Futchs was born in Bremervoerde, Han- 
nover, Germany, February 20, 1871, and came to 
this country when a lad of fourteen years. After 
living in Illinois three years he came to Wil- 
mington, where he remained the rest of his 
life. He will be remembered as a public ad- 
ministrator, an active churchman, a pious father 
and a popular citizen, E. F. Keever. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Abraham, Joseph, from 339 Washington St., 
Freeland, Pa., to 710 Lackawanna Ave., 
Blakely, Pa. 

Agnew, Raymond, from 28 Hazel Court, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to 56 Kenilworth Place, Brooklyn, 


Neeye 

Anderson, W. Stuart, from 2323 Robinwood 
Ave., Toledo, Ohio, to 2339 Franklin Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Bloch, Fred H., from 133 S. Elmwood _ St., 
Kansas City, Mo., to 228 E. 16th St., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Brodell, Charles E., from McClure, Pa., to 90742 
Walnut St., Allentown, Pa. 

Daum, George F., from 204 S. 14th St., Allen- 
town, Pa., to 40 Second St., Slatington, Pa. 
Henning, Arthur J., from Urban, Pa., to Mc- 

Clure, Pa. 

Imhoff, Roger, from R. F. D. 11, Mt. Healthy, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Carthage, Ill. 

Linn, D.D., Charles A., from 203 E. Bolton St., 
Savannah, Ga., to 606 E. Washington Ave., 
Savannah, Ga. 

Schnur, Paul N., from 410 Sixth St., Freedom, 
Pa., to 320 Pennsylvania Ave., Irwin, Pa. 


Schrope, Paul W., from 14641 Sussex Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., to 201 Washington St., Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 

Shilke, Charles A., from Oakland, Md., to 


R. F. D. 6, Somerset, Pa. 


Suter, James C., from Williamsburg, Pa., to 
2326 W. Third St., Davenport, Iowa. _ 
Wagenbach, Park L., from 667 E. Union St., 


Millersburg, Pa., to 126 Spruce St., Sunbury, 
Pa. 
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Oldest Lutheran College 
in America 


Coeducational 


oF 


106 Years of 
Distinguished Service to 
Church and Country 


Fully Accredited 
Thoroughly Christian 


College Opens for 
Men and Women Students 
September |5th 


a oo 
For Catalog and book of 


Views, address 


HENRY W. A. HANSON, 
D.D., LL.D., President 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
AND APARTMENTS 


WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Attractive Listings—Reasonable Rates. 
G. H. HUPPERT AGENCY 
113 E. Wildwood Avenue, Wildwood, N. J. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


Van Duzen Bells 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell 
Metal. Bells made of Copper 
and Tin. Famous for full rich 


> tones, volume and durability. 
Be a f The Vee hens Electrical 
——— e nger 
5) |rHE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO. 
o Buckeye Bell Foundry 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Est. 1827. 428-34 E. Second. Send for catalog. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 


OFFICIAL LITERATURE 


Authorized by the Parish and Church 
School Board 
Prepared by MAUD JUNKIN BALDWIN 


Teachers’ Manuals and 
Program Books 


PRIMARY (Ages 6-8) 
Book 1—The Heavenly Father and 
His Children. $1.00. 
Book 2—Serving the Heavenly 
Father. $1.25. 
Book 3—Jesus and His Followers. 
$1.25. 
JUNIOR (Ages 9-11) 
Book 4—Stories of the Early He- 
brew Heroes. $1.25. 
Book 5—Stories of Jesus. $1.25. 
Book 6—Stories of Early Church 
Heroes. $1.25. 


Supplementary Material 
for Pupils and Teachers 


The following supplementary ma- 
terial is provided for use with the 
PRIMARY manuals. In ordering sps- 
cify manual with which the material 
is to be used. 


Hand Pictures (Book 1) 18 Pictures 
Hand Pictures (Book 2) 16 Pictures 
Hand Pictures (Book 3) 16 Pictures 


Three sets of color pictures each for 
teacher’s use with manuals indicated. 

Size, 10% x 12 inches. Price, $1.00 
each set. 


Memory Work Booklet (Book 1) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 2) 
Memory Work Booklet (Bock 3) 


Pupil’s booklets containing all the 
memory work suggested in the re- 
spective books indicated. Price, 10 
cents each; $1.00 a dozen. 

The following supplementary ma- 
terial is provided for use with the 
JUNIOR manuals. In ordering spe- 
cify manual with which the material 
is to be used. 


Picture Folder (Book 4) 
Picture Folder (Book 5) 
Picture Folder (Book 6) 


Cut-out picture sets provided for 
pupil’s use with manuals indicated. 
50 cents a dozen. 


Memory Work Booklet (Book 4) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 5) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 6) 


Pupil’s booklets containing all the 
memory work suggested in the re- 
spective books indicated. Price, 10 
cents each; $1.00 a dozen. 


ATTENTION! | 


TWO NEW POSTERS FOR GROUP WORK 


The children join in with the teacher in putting these posters together and color- 
ing them. Divided into six panels. Like the other posters in this series, the back- 
ground is printed on the posters and the figures are on the individual sheets to be 
distributed among the workers. Suggestions to Leaders are included with each poster. 

Size, 174% x 23 inches. Price, 25 cents each; $2.50 a dozen. 


WE ORY OF Z 
VF. Y Oa iN 


Do THAT WHICH 1S 


RIGHT AND GOOD 


No. 1476—The Story of Joseph dramatically 
told in five scenes, places special emphasis 
on dependability—Joseph’s trustworthiness 
in happy times and under hard circum- 
stances. 


EVEN A CHILD IS 
KNOWN BY HIS. 
DOINGS | revtmen 


No. 1477 — Helpful Boys and Girls of the 
Bible. This poster places special emphasis 
on helpfulness by depicting children whose 
helpfulness was so important that their 
stories were told in the Bible. 


NEW HANDWORK MATERIAL 


Three new sets of Quarterly Handwork for Beginners, Primary and Junior pupils. 
These handwork sets are made up in a larger form than others which we offer and 
are quite different in character. Each series has thirteen sheets. Suitable for Vaca- 
tion Church School or Sunday school. 


No. 1620—Beginners 
“Working and Playing Together” Gites cian matrices 
No. 1621—Primary : é == SHARING IN THE WoRLD's WorK 
“Doing Our Part” (Sal J ‘ oe vey 
No. 1622—Junior PTS ANS 4 
“Sharing in the World’s Work” 


Working AND PLAYING TogETHER 


ADVENTURES IN EXPRESSION 


oR 
*Bovs AND GIRLS OF JUNIOR GRADE 
tw Sumoay, Dany, Vacation 
Cruncn Scuoos 
vase: avaet 


No. 1620—Beginners No. 1621—Primary No. 1622—Junior 
Size, 84% x 12%4 inches. Price, 25 cents a set; $2.50 a dozen, assorted. 


NEW-MEMBER CHART 


This wall chart furnishes an effective, simple and attractive method for a class or 
department to increase its membership. By displaying the names of those who have 
brought new members and of the new mem- 
bers themselves, this chart serves the double 
purpose of pleasing recognition to the mem- 
ay ip a of the school for special effort and 

| CALITES Vas wy achievement and of introducing and wel- 
yl A, One AAR coming new members to the group. 

VIG Bi NYS A No. 37—The Tulip New-Member Chart. 

AE ALLA DN Ao Decorated with tulips with the representa- 
SSS ES ee tion of a card suspended from each blossom. 
The name of the child who has brought a 
new member is written on a tulip. The | 
names of the new members are written on 
the cards hanging from the tulips. 


Size, 114% x 17% inches. Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 a dozen. 


OUR NEW MEMBERS 


ENTER INTO HIS GATES runes 
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